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Silver Problem ‘Government Acts to Prevent 
Is Being Studied, Use of Radio by Lawbreakers 


+ 
Says Mr. Stimson 
Secretary of State Asserts 
Government Is Aware of 
Crisis in China and Is 
Seeking a Solution 


International Accord 
Sought by Mr. Borah 


Idaho Senator Declares That 
Stabilization Would Restore 
Purchasing Power of Nearly 


One-half of the World 





The Secretary of State. Henry L. Stim- 
son, declared in an oral statement May 11 
that the United States Government els 
keenly aware of the crisis which has been 
brought about in China by the drop in the 
value of silver but that nothing could be 


| the 


said at this time regarding American par- | 


ticipation in an international silver con- 
ference. J, 

Mr. Stimson’s statement was made in 
response to inquiries as to the Govern- 
ment’s attitude regarding a silver confer- 
ence proposed in a resolution adopted by 
the International Chamber of Commerce 
in Washington last week and urged by 
Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, Chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, in an address delivered over 
(The address 


the radio on May 10. 
printed in full text on page 2.) 
Study of Situation 
“The Department of State has been 


studying the situation for a long time with 
a view to seeing whether anything can be 
done if the occasion offered,” said Mr. 
Stimson, “and it is continuing to do this. 
Nothing beyond this can be said regard- 
ing American participation in an interna- 
tional silver conference.” ' 

Senator Borah, in his radio address, de- 
clared that concerted governmental action 
on the silver problem is imperative, since 
the purchasing power of nearly 800 900,000 
people “was suddenly and drastically 
lowered by reason of governmental ac- 
tion in regard to silver.” He said that 
the drop in the price of silver followed 
closely on the placing of India on a gold 
basis. 

Buying Power Reduced 

“The silver problem is one that requires 
governmental action,” said Senator Borah. 
“It can not be solved or settled by resolu- 
tions or through action of the citizens. 
Governments must deal with it, and it is 
difficult to understand the delay. This 
depression seems not only to have re- 


is , 


duced the purchasing power of men but! 


to have reduced the initiative and the 


leadership of men.” 

The United States Senate on Feb. 2 
last adopted a resolution (S. 442) advisi 
the President as to the depressed condition 
of our commerce with China and other 
silver-using countries, and suggesting that 
the President “if he deem it compatible 





with the best interests of the Government, | 


call or obtain an international conference, 
or international conferences to the end 
that agreements or understanding may be 
obtained with respect to the uses and 
status of silver as money.” 

The resolution was adopted following a 
report made by the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations on an_ investigation 
made by a subcommittee headed by Sena- 
tor Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, on the 
commercial relations between the United 
States and China. 


The subcommittee found that the “cause | 


of the sudden, large and unprecedented 
fall in the price of silver was the dump- 


ing upon the market of the world of large | 


and unusual quantities of silver bullion 


derived from the melting up of silver coins | 


in India and the debasement of silver coins 
in Great Britain, France and Belgium.” 





Argentina Prefers 
United States Autos 


Find More Favor Than British 
Models ‘on Exhibition 


British cars exhibited at the recent Er 
lish exposition in Buenos Aires showed 
evidence of careful manufacture but did 
not have the appearance to which Argen- 
tines have become accustomed 
the influence of American automobiles, 
according to advices received by the De- 
partment of Commerce and made public 
in a statement May 11. The Department’s 
statement follows in full text: 

Forty models of passenger cars and 25 
models of trucks were displayed by 17 
British car and truck manufacturers at 
the Exposition of British Arts and Indus- 
tries held at Buenos Aires, March 14 to 
April 27, according to advices received in 
the Department of Commerce from As- 
sistant Trade Commissioner Thomas C 
Ballagh, Buenos Aires 





g- 





Fifty Inspectors Seeking ‘Outlaw’ Stations 
Which Guide Smugglers and Liquor Runners 





~\ 


S 


was made available at the Radio Di- 
vision, Department of Commerce: 

The Radio Division is doing its utmost 
to bring violators of the radio laws to 
the bar of justice. In cases where outlaw 
stations are traced, the evidence is turned 
over to the Department of Justice, which 
is empowered to make seizures and handle 
| prosecutions. The radio field force serves 
as the “police of the ether,” thecking the 
operationssof all licensed stations to as- 
certain whether they are adhering to 
their prescribed frequencies and other- 
wise keeping within the limitations pre- 
scribed by the Commission, as well as of 
“tracking down” unlicensed stations. 

About 50 inspectors at all times are en- 
gaged in such checking activities. This 


CORES of “outlaw” or unlicensed radio 
stations. are in operation throughout 
country, guiding the movements of 
rum-running and other smuggling activi- 
ties, William E. Downey, Acting Director 
of Radio, of the Department of Commerce, 
declared orally May 11. 

Asserting that inspectors are “checking 
up” on these operations as expeditiously 
as possible, Mr. Downey said that for the 
most partssuch stations are concentrated 


along the Atlantic seaboard and the Gulf 
coast. They operate both in code and 
voice, usually in the high frequencies. 

In some instances, he declared, licensed 


radio stations have been used in illicit) work, however, will be broadened prob- 
operations, although such violations are! ably after July when the Constant Fre- 
believed negligible He referred to the | quency Monitoring Station, at Grand Is- 


action of the Federal Radio Commission, 
May 7, when it revoked the dicense of | 
Charles Andres Jr., of New Ofleans, an} 
amateur, whose station W5NE, by his ad- 
mission, was used in liquor smuggling. 
The following additional information 


land, Nebr., begins full operations. This 
station in the approximate center of the 
United States, has been operated on a 
modified scale since last Fall. In full 
operation, however, it has a range over 
the entire radio spectrum. 


Farm Board Member 
From Southeastern 
States Is Requested 


Public Construction Totals 


One and One-half Billions 


Contract awards for public and semi- 
public construction reported to the Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Committee on Em- 
ployment from 32 States and the District 
of Columbia during the week ended May 
9 amounted to $27,904,799, bringing the 
total since Dec. 1, 1930, to $1,404,114,652, 
the Committee announced May 11. 

A total of 167 projects was reported to 
the Committee during the week, according 
to the announcement. Projects reported 
include Federal and State buildings, hos- 
pitals, schools and colleges, streets and 
highways, bridges and culverts, sewers 
and drainage, and other types of con- 
struction. 

The largest single items reported to the 
Committee during the week were highway 
projects in Utah and Oklahoma. 

Oklahoma, in addition to public building 
projects totaling $100,000 authorized State 
highway construction valued at $2,473,558. 


Delegation From Florida 
Asks President to Name 
Dr. Burdette G. Lewis to 
Represent Section 


A delegation from Florida, headed by 
Senator Fletcher (Dem.), and Representa- 
tive Owen (Dem.), of Miami, called at 
the White House on May 11 to urge Presi- 
dent Hoover to appoint Dr. Burdette G. 


Lewis, of Penny Farms, Clay County, | ** a : 
a : me at the Hoderal wari Utah authorized State highway construc- 
Florida, as a member of the Federa aTM tion valued at $1,955,491. 
Board. i . see 
seis ats Nineties sccantad a statement to (The Committee's announcement, 
The de segallon Presented & Sialemie «| showing in detail the awards by 
the President in which it was pointed out States and the amount of each, is 


that there is no member of the Board 
from the Southeastern States where a ma- 
jority of the cash crops of the country are 
produced. 

The agricultural situation in that sec- 
tion is very serious owing to the low prices 
for farm products and to bad credit con- 
ditions, it was asserted. 


printed in jull tert on page 9.) 


Cigarette Output 
At Highest Point 


Rehabilitation Program Outlined 

The statement outlined a rehabilitation 
program for the Southeastern States em- 
bracing crop diversification, cooperative 
marketing and better credit facilities. The 
statement follows in full text: 

Ten Southeastern States, with a popu- 
lation of 22,811,032, have 15.4 per cent of 
the farm lands of the country; 11.4 per 
cent of the total farm value of the Nation; 
and 18.6 per cent of the total farm prod- 
ucts value of the Nation. 

There is no member of the Farm Board 
from this section, which produces a ma- 
jority of the cash crops of the United 
States. 


Preduction for First Quar- 
ter of Year Greater Than 
In Any Similar Period 


Cigarette production during the first 
quarter of 1931 established a new high 
record for any similar period in history, 
it was announced orally May 11l.by Ben 
D. Hill, Chief of the Tobacco Division, 
Department of Commerce. Production for 
the quarter exceeded 28,000,000,000, which 
was an increase of iess than 1 per cent 
over the corresponding period of 1930 and 
a gain of 4 per cent over the first three 
months of 1929, he said 

The increase in the cigarette output can- 
not be ascribed to any one factor, although 
advertising is doubtless an important one 
it was said. Mr. Hill pointed out that a 


Condition Serious 

Due to low prices for farm products and 
bad conditions, the agriculture of 
the Southeastern States is passing through 
a very serious situation. For example, this 
year’s crop of tobacco in the four States 
of Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina and Georgia sold for $90,000,000 less 


credl 


than the average for the last 10 years. A significant aspect of the situation is that 
similar statement could be made as to cigarette output is being more than main- 
cotton tained in the face of a tendency toward 

This reduced purchasing power of the increased consumpfion of smoking tobacco 





farmer has taken away industry’s best The gain in.cigarettes cannot be said to 
|} market, and this buying power must be be at the expense of cigars, inasmuch as 
restored before business can prosper. In cigar production has been showing a 


through | 


1922, with tobacco and cotton prices prac- 
tically double those of 1930, 38 per cent 
of the croppers of North Carolina and 45 
per cent of those of South Carolina, had 
annual incomes of less than $500. 

The present credit situation forces an- 
nual charges for credit to a level in excess 
of 40 per cent for household supplies and 
fertilizer. Despite this the country banks 
and time merchants are failing because of 
an impoverished agriculture. 


Three Needs Listed 


downward trend for several years, he ex- 
plained. The following additional infor- 
mation was furnished: 

Cigarette production during the first 
month of 1931, as measured by Bureau of 
Internal Revenue tax receipts, 
approximately 9 per cent from 
of 1930 but the following months showed 
gains over the corresponding months of 
the previous year, bringing Fhe total for 
the quarter to 28,006,162,000. This was an 
increase of six-tenths of 1 per cent over 
1930, of 4 per cent over 1929, and approx- 





It is obvious that the problem of the imately 15 per cent over 1928. 
business reorganization of agriculture—the The quarter’s production was near) 
task of the Farm Board—requires a care- double the output of the same period of 
| ful analysis of conditions and a rehabili- 1923, showing the gain in the cigarette 
tation program This program in the industry during the last nine years. 
Southeastern States should embrace the On the basis of the quarter’s produc- 


The exterior of the automotive pavilion | 


was artistically designed as reproduction 


of a block of old English houses, the in- | 


terior display was arranged 
but simply, without particular decora- 
tion or strikingly attractive displays. In 


adequately | 


the center Colonel Seagraves’ huge rac- | 


ing car, the Golden Arrow, drew interested 
crowds, and close by stood the tiny Austin 
racer, with which Captain Malcolm Camp- 
bell had broken records in the United 
States 

Since 97 per cent of automobiles in the 
Argentine. are American, they naturally 
have accustomed the country to American 
standards in both construction and in ap- 
pearance. Press comments and orally ex- 


pressed opinions all agreed that the cars| 


as a whole seemed to represent careful 
manufacture but did not have the type 
of design which the Argentines now ex- 
pect in their motor cars. The lines 
the British cars were straight rather than 
flowing; many, especially the smaller 
ones, were built wide at the floor and 
tapered in at the top somewhat like a 
pyramid. Apart from a daring sport road- 
ster with a silver colored body and red 
fenders, the colors in general were con- 
servative. The Argentines usually prefer 
brighter colors 

While confidence seemed to prevail in 
regard to excellence of the mechanicai 
construction of the various cars, the small 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 
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following: 1, 2, 
erative marketing; 
ities 


The Federal Farm Lands Banks, Inter- 


crop diversification; 
3, better 


coop- 
credit facil- 


tion, which represents 23.3 per cent of the 
1930, authorities calculated that accord- 
ing to the trends of the last two years, 
the 1931 production would amount to 
120,200,000,000 cigarettes, which would 
constitute a new record. 


FARMER SAID TO HAVE PASSED 
WORST PERIOD OF DEPRESSION 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 2.] 





Rural Standards of Living Believed to Have Been Affected 
Less Than Those of Urban Population 


,;VIDENCE that farmers have passed from business depression is shown by 


I 


4 the worst of their depression is the recent reversal of the usual decline 
given in the fact that the purchasing in farm population, shown by Depart- 
power of farm products, which reached ment figures. A still greater change 
a low point in February, has risen for from city life toward rural residence 


both March and April, it was stated probably will be shown when additional 
orally May 11 on behalf of the Bureau | statistics are compiled, covering the 
of Agricultural Economics. The two latter part of the depression period. 

successive advances, it was pointed out, Even in the case of the farmer who 
followed continuous declines since last has encountered financial difficulties 
September. because of the combination of slow 


Rural standards of living, which have 
advanced in recent years along with 
city standards through the influence of 
the automobile, radio, rural electrifica- 
tion, and other improvements, are af- 
fected less than city standards by busi- 
ness depression and similar difficylties, 
it was explained orally at the Bureau. 
The farmer has “slipped back” less 
than his urban brother during the pe- 


business, low prices, and drought, and 
has had to give up nominal ownership 
of his farm, the actual standard of liv- 
ing changes little. The city dweller, in 
contrast, when he loses his job or be- 
comes short of cash, must cut down 
sharply on expenditures for objects such 
as rent, motoring, clothing, and even 
food. The farmer, while he may drive 
his automobile less for pleasure, keeps 


“riod of stress out of which the Nation it because it is needed in his business, 
is beginning to climb, it was stated. his food supply is practically unchanged, 
The following information also was and even if he loses his farm ownership, 


given orally on behalf of the Bureau: 
The fact that the farm offers a shelter 











[Continved on Page 4, Column 4.] 
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One-half of States 
Authorize More 
- Funds.to Schools 


| Ban on Tobacco 
| Posters Contested 


Supreme Court May Be Asked 
To Decide Utah Issue of 
Billboard Advertising 


Sart Lake City, UTAH. 
TEPS have been taken by attorneys 
“’ for the Packer Corporation to test 
in the Supreme Court of the United 
States the Utah statute prohibiting to- 
bacco advertising «1 billboards and in 
street cars, the Attorney General of Utah, 
George P. Parker, has just stated orally. 
The Supreme Court of Utah recently 
held the law to be constitutional. 

A new case has been prepared, the de- 
fendant corporation has been found 
guilty in the city and district courts and 
the Supreme Court.has agreed to hear 
this new case in the May term, Mr. Par- 
ker said. The attorneys for the corpora- 
tion have ihformed the Attorney Gen- 
eral that in case the judgment of con- 
viction is upheld, an appeal from the 
State court's ruling will be taken to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

The case in which the Supreme Court 


Increased Responsibility for 


. 
S Provision 


of Necessary 
for Edueation 
Declared Recognized 


Finances 


Legislation Enacted 
To Kqualize Costs 


‘ apncenseameaeennneseas 


Major Problems in Instruction 
During Biennium Are Dis- 
cussed After Survey by Of- 
fice of Education 


of Utah has already declared the Jaw | Approximately one-half of the States 
| constitutional was brought to the high | have enacted legislation to equalize the 
court on appeal by the State from a /|cost of education, the Federal Office of 


Education announced in a statement May 
;11 summarizing school legislation for the 
past two years. The legislation, it was 
declared, generally includes provisions for, 
or otherwise results in, increased State 
}responsibility for providing necessary 
school funds. 

Of all types of legislation for education 
purposes, school finance received great 
attention, according to the statement, 
which follows in full text: 

Recent legislation has changed the com- 
position and function of a 
boards of education, fixing more responsi- 
bility for public school administration upon 
State school officials. Recent years have 
also witnessed legislation authorizing coun- 


judgment of the lower courts that the 
law was unconstitutional. 


} 


‘Two Plans Designed 


To Reduce Surplus 
Of Wheat Considered 


Farm Board Is Studying Pro- 
posal to Have 85 Per Cent 





few State New 


| 


ties to vote whether their school dis- 

‘ ‘ ricts che > aye >, >-wide 

Of Growers Agree to Crop se be merged into county-wide 
Limitation “It is observed, however, that progress | 


toward the county centralization has been 
slow in States where permissive laws pre- 
vail. Alabama, Florida, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Maryland, New Mexico, North Caro- 


The Federal Farm Board has been giv- 
ing “serious consideration” to two plans 


which were submitted by State Senator | ima. Tennessee, Virginia, and Utah now 
FJ. Wil f Wasi PM itn nay have fairly well developed county unit 
pa- vs WaMer oO ashington which have | njans. The couty unit plan is partially 


for their purpose the cutting down of 
surplus wheat, Chairman James C. Stone 
stated orally May 11 

He that the conclusions of the 


| Board relative to the adoption of these 
plans will be made known within a few 


developed in Arkansas, California, Geor- 


Oregon, South Carolina, and Texas. 
Higher Quaiifications 
Laws increasing qualifications of county 
superintendents were enacted in Montana, 


said 


davs North Carolina and Wisconsin during the 
wh Z ; biennium and legislators in Minnesota, 
> ying ¢ é rmatio: : . 
The following additional information | yyj<souri, Montana, North Carolina, Texas, 
was made available by Chairman Stone: | 


voted to increase sal- 
|}aries of county superintendents in their 
respective States. Mississippi provided for 
county superintendent assistants and also 
authorized employment. of county primeny 
work supervisors. Furthermore, by au- 
thorizing the consolidation of two or more 
adjacent districts, legislatures are grad- 
ually vesting local control of schools in 
larger administrative units. 

A review of educational legislation en- 
acted in the 48 States during the past two 
years reveals that major educational prob- 
lems in the United States are _ school 
finance, teacher certification and pensions, 
school attendance, curriculum changes, 
State and county administrtion, school 
consolidation, pupil transportation, and 


and Pennsylvania 
Plans Outlined 


One of the plans which has been under 
consideration is to attempt to get 85 per| 
@cent of the wheat farmers to sign a con- 
tract to the effect that they will reserve 
between 25 and 30 per cent of their crop 
and use it as they please as long as that 
reserve is kept out of the market. 

The second plan proposes likewise to} 
}attempt to get 85 per cent of the wheat | 
farmers to sign a contract to the effect 
that they will reserve between 25 and 
30 per cent of their crop. It then would 
provide that some organization to be made 
up by the Farm Board would take over 
this “reserve” and find a foreign market 
for it. The farmer would not receive , : 
payment for this wheat until after it had education of physically and mentally 
been sold to the foreign market, and the| handicapped children, according to the 
Farm Board would probably have to | Office of Education, Department of the 
finance part of this plan—probably the | Interior 
freight an@ storage charges. After the| Curriculum changes under recent State 
wheat was sold the cost of freight and|aws range from the prohibition of the 
storage would be subtracted and the} teaching of the evolution theory in Ar- 
farmer would receive the balance of the | *2nsas public schools and colleges, to pro- 
price received in the foreign market. vision for the teaching of aviation in 

It is doubtful if 85 per cent of the wheat | Temmessee schools. Numerous States now 
farmers would sign such a contract, and | equire a study of the United States Con- 


| 
| 


without that number the plan would not | Stitution, Texas requires a course in na- 
be practical. If the plan were to be tional and State constitutions in high 
adopted the price of wheat probably would | SCM0ols, teachers’ colleges and universi 
rise, but it is also possible that “boot- | tes, and a study of the American flag 
legging” of wheat would then begin and|}5,0W compulsory in Tennessee public 
the price: would again come down schools. Other subjects authorized to be 

Ea : F es taught are vocational guidance, public 


safety, character and physical education, 
j}and religious instruction. 

The study of educational legislation in 
the United States has been made by Dr. 
Ward W. Keesecker, Office of Education 
school legislation specialist, and appears 
as an advance chapter of the Biennial 
Survey of Education in the United States, 
1928-30. 


Rise of Competition 
In Rail and Air Travel 


Keener Rivalry in Passenger | 


rransportation Expected School Finance Leads 


School finance held the attentior of 
State legislators in 1929 and 1930 ‘\uore 
than any other school problem. The prin- 
ciple that school facilities and school costs 
should be equalized as far as practicable 


Competition between surface and air} 

. | 
transportation may be expected to grow | 
more keen with the development of speed- | 
ier aircraft, further perfection of weather- | 


reporting service and navigation equip-/| throughout the State won legislative sanc- 
ment, Gilbert G. Budwig, the Director of|tion in approximately one-half of the 
Air Regulation, Department of Commerce, ! States 


stated orally May 11. | Twenty-five States gave legislative at- 
Discussing reports of competition be- | tention to teachers’ pensions in 1929 and 
tween an air line, which provides frequent} 1930, the review discloses, endeavoring, 
airplane service between Washington and|in the main, to improve retirement sys- 
New York, and railroads, Mr. Budwig|tems already established. State commis- 
pointed out that the flexibility of schedules | sions to study teachers’ retirement prob- 
which should result from the use of faster|lems were appointed in Delaware, North 
aircraft will give the air lines an ad-!Dakota, and Michigan. Extension of 
vantage so far as speed is concerned in 
the field of de luxe transportation and 
may enable them to make considerable in- 
roads in the short-haul passenger business. 
| “Since passenger business is generally 
of an expense than a 


[Continued on Pdge 2, Column 5.) 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., May 11. 
THe Supreme Court of California has 
just upheld the right of California 
cities, under their charters, to appro- 
priate tax money to civic organizations 
to defray the expenses of community 
exploitation. 
The court ruled that the method em- 
ployed by the principal California cities 


}said to be more 
profit to railroads, the steady growth of 
air service indicates that keener compe- 
| tition between these two forms of trans- 
| portation is likely to result,” said Director 
Budwig. “The railroads may be the back- | 
{bone of the transportation system, but it 
lalready has been demonstrated that the 
advantage of -high-speed offered by air- 
|craft is attracting the public.” 

Running at fares comparable to railroad | 
rates, a New York-Washington air line, 
Mr. Budwig explained, has been carrying 
}around 5,000 passengers a month, and| 
|noting a brisk demand for air transpor- 
tation at holiday seasons. Additional in- | 
formation made available by the Director | 
of Air Regulation follows: | 

Development of a national system of | 
jair lines has occurred in the brief space | 


of four years, and the rate at which im- | and counties in community advertising 
|provements in operating methods have| was legal and directed that the City 
}taken place suggests that even more rapid! Treasurer of Sacramento pay a claim 
| progress may be expected in the future.| filed by the Sacramento Chamber of 


| Mechanical advancement, making possible 
;more rapid service the use of more econo- 
|mical equipment, and more reliable opera- 
|tion, places the air transport operators in} 


Commerce for the publication of a book- 
let, “A Key to Sacramento.” 

“We are of the view that, by common 
consent, it is now generally held to be 


an advantageous position to meet what-| well within a public purpose for any 
ever additional competition the railroads given locality to expend public funds, 
}may offer. within duet limiiations, for advertising 

The use of smal, single-engined aircraft,| and otherwise calling attention to its 
capable of higher cruising speed and pro-| natural advantages, its resources, its 


viding operators with move equipment witb 
| which to meet fluctuating volumes of busi- 
}ness, possibly will result from the efforts 


enterprises and its adaptability for in- 
dustrial sites, with the object of increas- 
ing its trade and commerce and of 
encouraging people to settle in that 
particular community,” it is stated in 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 4.] 


gia, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, Ohio, stated 


| 


“of 
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Hosiery Leads 


In Dry Goods Sales 


Accounts for 5 Per Cent of 
Department Store Trade, 
Survey Reveals 


N ORE money is apparently spent in 
the hosiery department than in any 
other portion of a department store, ac- 
cording to information made available 
May 11 at the Department of Commerce 

Sales by departments for a recent year 
were gathered from 11] retail stores and 
compiled a short time ago. With total 
sales of $121,998,461, these stores re- 
ported $6,834,209 in hosiery departments, 
which was 5.6 per cent of the entire 
amount, it was pointed out. In some in- 
stances separate departments were 
maintained for children’s hose and for 
men’s. These accounted respectively for 
$234,756, or 19 per cent, and $113,645, or 
.09 per cent. Altogether the 111 stores 
had 161 different departments. 

Further information was supplied as 
follows at the Department: 

Men's clothing departments accounted 
for sales totaling $5,200,005, or 4.27 per 
cent of the entire amount of sales for 
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Civil Service Seeks 
To Stop Withdrawal 
Of Skilled Personnel 


Personnel Committee 
Expected to Adopt Plan 
Which Will Offer More 


Chance of Advancement 


Resignations of trained in 
Government service often occur because 


specialists 


they have reached the limit of promotion 


in whatever department they are em- 
ployed, and nothing seems to lie ahead of 
them, Herbert E. Morgan, assistant direc- 
tor of the editing and_ recruiting di- 
vision of the Civil Service Commission, 
orally May 11. 

This condition, it is hoped, will be 
corrected, however, by the work of the 
Council of Personnel Administration cre- 
ated by Executive Order promulgated 
April 25, 1931, by facilitating the transfer 
from one Government department to an- 
other of efficient employes who have at- 
tained the limit of promotion in the de- 


partment, thereby opening to them a 
larger field, Mr. Morgan said. 
Unifying the Service 
“Any Federal employe may enter 
open competitive examination for which 
he is qualified,” Mr. Morgan said, “but 


under the new plan, contemplated in the 
survey by the Council of Personnel Ad- 
ministration, an attempt will be made to 
operate the Federal service, as regards 
personnel, more as a single large organi- 
zation than as a number of independent 
branches without much fluidity among 
them, so far as employes are concerned.” 

Considerably fewer than 1 per cent of 
the 565,456 Federal Government empilyes 
throughout the country each month leave 





their jobs and have to be replaced, Mor- | 


gan said. 

At this approximate monthly rate of em- 
ployment turnover, he explained, more 
than 14,000 persons withdrew from Gov- 
ernment service within the District of Co- 
lumbia in the year ended March 31, 1931 


Personnel Enlarged 


In this same 12 months, Mr. Morgan 
said, more than 21,000 workers entered the 
service, thereby increasing the total Fed- 
eral Government personnel in the Dis- 
trict by 6,854. This increase, according to 
Mr. Morgan, was caused primarily by the 
need of.additional workers for the 1930 
census. 

Latest figures on the number of re- 
tirements from Government service show 
that approximately 2,000 persons retired 
because of old age in the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1930, and that more than 20,4 
000 employes have retired for this reason 
in the last 10 years, he explained. 

Recent Total Given 

At the close of March, 1930, the number 
of Federal Government employes in Wash- 
ington, D. C., was 64,356, and at the end 
March this year, 71,917. Mr. Morgan 
said these figures included all employes, 


whether or not they come within. the 
scope of civil service examinations 
“A considerable number of the separa- 


tions from the service,” he declared, “occur 
because of resignations from the technical, 
professional and scientific positions.” 

There are approximately 5,000 profes- 
sional positions in the service at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and about 7,500 such posi- 
tions in the field, in addition to approxi- 
mately 2,500 places for which college grad- 
uates normally are recruited, although 
these latter positions are not classified as 
professional or scientific, according to Mr 
Morgan. i 





USE OF TAX FUNDS TO ADVERTISE 
CITIES UPHELD I N CALIFORNIA 


State Supreme Court Sustains Appropriation to Civic 
- Agencies for Publicity Purposes 


the opinion of Chief Justice William H. 
Wasice. 

‘A contract executed between the City 
Council of Sacramento and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce for community ad- 
vertising was characterized as “a con- 
vienient and legal method of carrying 
out a section of the city charter.” The 
use of collected taxes by the city in 
performing its part of the contract was 
said to be lawful 

Because the practice of a city council 
or board of supervisors entering into 
contracts with civic bodies for com- 
munity advertising is general throughe 


out California, many cities, includng 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, filed 
briefs in the case in support of the 
legality of the methed 

The court held, however, that ap- 
propriations for such community ex- 
ploitation must be “within reasonable 
limits.” “The city charter,” it is ex- 


plained, “confers upon the City Council 
authority to appropriate and spend 


2 
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President Hoover 
Continues Policy 
Of Retrenchment 


‘Savings in Department of 
Interior to Be Considered 
At Next of Series of Con- 
ferences on Budget 


Mr. Hurley Explains 
Department Program 


Asserts That Military Branch 
Is Anxious to Secure Dol- 
lar’s Worth for Every Dollar 
Spent on National Defense 


President Hoover probably will confer 
over the coming week-end at his fishing 
lodge on the Rapidan River, Virginia, with 
| Officials of the Department of the Interior 
regarding problems of that Department, 
including efforts to bring about economies 
4in its administration, it was stated orally 
at the White House May 11. 
This conference will be the second in 
the series which President Hoover plans 
to hold with officials of the various de- 
| partments of the Government during the 
Summer, with a view to effecting savings 
in the budgets of the departments. The 
first of such conferences was held at Rap- 
idan May 9 and 11, with the executive 
heads of the Department of War, includ- 
jing the Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hur- 
iley; the Chief of Army Engineers, Maj. 
Gen. Lytle Brown, and the Chief of Siaff, 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 


Economies Foreseen 


As the result of the latter conference, 
it was stated orally at the White House, 
May 11, that President Hoover and his 
official advisers in the Department of War 
are convinced that “substantial economies” 
can be made in the administration of the 
| Department, although no figures were an- 
nounced. It was said that the personnel 
of the Department would not be affected 
by such economies, however. ; 

Additional information was made avail- 
able at the White House regarding the 
conference as follows: 

Every unit and branch of the War De- 
partment was under discussion and all 
problems were canvassed. 

It appeared even more probable as fa 
reswt of Saturday night’s conference that 
real savings can be effected and _ still 
the present *Standard of effi- 
|ciency. A number of questions were dis- 
cussed bearing on progressive reorganiza- 
tion of the Department under Secretary 
Hurley and Maj. Gen. MacArthur, Chief 
of Staff. 

These conferences, of* course, were 
| merely to start an exhaustive study of the 
Situation. 

Reports on Rivers Work 

Maj. Gen. Brown, Chief of Engineers, 
reported at length on rivers and harbors 
work, that is, on the progress of inland 
waterway developments. 

The capital expenditure in creating a 
| 1,500-mile 9-foot channel form St. Louis 
| to the Gulf is practically completed and 

the channel is assured 

The capital expenditure on the- Ohio 
| River from Cairo to Pittsburgh has been 

completed on a 9-foot basis. The 7-foot 
channel on the Missouri River from St, 
Louis to Kansas City is 85 per cent com- 
| pleted; the 7-foot channel on the upper 
| Mississippi is 95 per cent completed and 
development of the upper Mississippi on 
a 9-foot basis has been sthrted: a 9-foot 
channel from the Mississippi through the - 
Illinois River to Chicago is about 60 per 
cent completed. All the plans for this 
work are under pressure for completion. 


| 


Declines to Comment 


At a conference with re presentatives of 
the press May 11, Secretary Hurley de- 
clined to comment regarding plans of 
the Department of War for effecting eco- 
nomies except to say that the matter 
had for some time been the subject of 
study and that the Department was anxi- 
ous to cooperate in obtaining a dollar's 
worth of national defense for every dollar 
spent 

A statement issued 
Secretary of War 

In answer 


on behalf of 
follows in full text: 


the 


to an inquiry regarding the 
(Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


Presidential Yacht 
To Be 50-foot Launch 


Motorboat From Battleship to 
Replace ‘Mayflower’ 


A renovated 50-foot motorboat, removed 
from a Navy battleship, will be the new 
yacht of the President, according to in- 
formation made available May 11 at the 
Department of the Navy. This craft, just 
completing overhaul at the Norfolk Navy 
Yard, will be placed in service, it was 
said, to replace the decommissioned “May- 
flower.” 

Suitable only for day cruising, the mo- 
torboat will be based at the Washington 
Navy Yard, it was explained, leaving Nor- 
folk May 18. The new Presidential craft 
originally was used in port to transport 
officers of the “Arizona,” the battleship 
'on which President Hoover toured Porto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands. Additional 
information made available at the De- 
partment of the Navy follows: 

Quarters on the motorboat have been 
rearranged and refitted, a new 150-horse- 
power engine has been installed, the after 
deck has been covered with a canopy, and 
other minor repairs have been carried out. 
The boat, which has a beam,of 10 feet and 
® five-foot draft, will be capable of a 
s;eed of approximately 12.5 knots. 

The larger “Mayflower.” which was 
damaged by fire at the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard Jan. 24 while being recommissioned 
for use as a survey ship, served as presi- 
dential yacht for 27 years. She was pure 
chased in 1898, served as a gunboat in the 
Spanish-American War, and was ordered . 
| out of commission in March, 1929. The De- 
partment of the Navy four times ree 
jected bids received at attempted sales, 
and at the end of 1930 ordered the ship 
| put back in service, first as a survey ship 
and subsequently as flagship of the Spe-« 
(cial Service Squadron, 
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Full Restoration — 
Of Silver Sought 
By Senator Borah 


Arbitrary Gold Standard 
Held Partly to Blame for | 
World-wide Decline in 
Buving Power 


Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, in a 
radio address, May 10, advocated restora- 
tion of silver to its rightful place in the 
financial and economic affairs of the 
world. He said the return to prosperity 
will be slow because purchasing power 
cennot be restored as easily as it is t®ken 
away, but that an international under- 
standing, to bring about silver’s restora- 
tion, would help nearly half the people 
of the world. (A summary of his address 
was published in the issue of May 11.) 

His address, broadcast during “Collier's 
Radio Hour” over associated stations of 
the National Broadcasting Company, fol- 

* lows in full text: 

The great puzzle which is now baffling 
the world is: How to increase the pyr- 
chasing power of more than one-half of 
the people of the world. 

Sir Arthur Salter, speaking before the 
International Chamber of Commerce, last 
week, said: “If the problem of balancing 
consumption with production were solved, 
there would be such prosperity as the} 
world has never seen.” Not much light 
was thrown on the remedy, but great 
progress Ras been made when the physi- 
cian has determined the disease. | 

Mr. Mellon, in his address to the bank- 
ers last Tuesday, made use of this sen- 
tence: “Cost of production and output 
must be brought down to a point where 
the demand will again be stimulated and | 
goods will move into consumption.” 
Again he said: “These defects (speaking | 
of the capitalistic system) in the present 
system we shall overcome by degrees 
as we find some way to achieve greatez)| 
equilibrium between production and con- 
sumption.” 

Task Confronts System | 


The distinguished Secretary has put in 
a brief sentence the task which confronts 
the capitalistic system. There is no trou- 
ble about the capacity of the system to 
produce. The problem is: How to in- 
crease consumption; or, in other words, | 
to increase the purchasing power of the) 
masses. If figures and data lately as- 
sembled speak with any degree of ac- 
curacy, the purchasing power of the great 
body of the people is lower than at any 
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Auto Motivates 
Pontoon Ferry 


Motor and Steering Wheel of 
Cars Used to Propel 
Craft Over Water 


A pontoon boat designed to transport an 
automobile by deriving propulsive force 
from the vehicle’s engine and utilizing the 
car’s steering mechanism has just been 
patented in the Patent Office. 


~ 


PONTOON BOAT FOR AUTOMOBILES | 


Power is transmitted from the automo-| 


| bile engine to the boat’s propeller by 


placing the rear wheels of the car on roll- 


| 


ers which are connected with the propeller | 
shaft. by gears, according to the descrip- | 


tion filed with the Patent Office by the 
patentees, Walter C. Lewis and Howard 
T. Powers, of Corpus Christi, Tex. 

To guide the boat by the steering wheel 


of the automobile, the front wheels are 
placed on pivoted “shoes” which are con- 
nected with the rudder. Movement of the 
wheels by the steering mechanism is im- 
parted to the “shoes” which in turn act 
upon cables that control the rudder. 


The boat consists of two pontoons con- 
nected by cross beams that carry the 
tracks which accommodate the automo- 
bile. 

After the automobile has been driven 
upon the tracks and the wheels are in 
position over the rollers in the rear and 
the pivoted channels in the front, the 
car is secured against accidental move- 
ment by cables which are attached to 
the axles and drawn taut by ratchets 
fastened to the boat, according to the 
patentees’ description. 

The channels in which the front wheels 
are placed may be moved backward or 
forward to provide for adjustment to the 
wheel base. 


The object of the invention is to pro- 
vide a boat which is “simple, light and 
durable in construction and easily con- 


trolled,” it is stated in the specifications | 


filed with the Patent Office. 


The patent was issued May 5 under 
patent No. 1804262. 


Southeast States Ask 
Representation on 


Federal Farm Board 


period in modern times. 

Mr. Julius Barnes, in cataloguing the 
political crimes which he regarded as con- | 
tributing to our present depression, noted, | 
among other things, that of the adoption | 
of the gold standard for India. When} 
this took place, silver stood at 64 cents | 
‘and has since gone down to 27 cents an | [Continued from Page 1.1 
ee |mediate Credit Banks nad Farm Board 


S. R. Bomanji, delegate of the Indian | ,..,,; . = 
Chamber of Commerce, speaking before provide the necessary Government ma 


the International Chamber of Commerce gram 
in Washington, said: “The efforts to} a ee " 
place India on a gold basis and the arbi- | Crop diversification, or the live-at-home 
trary monetary measures taken by British | Program, will not come as long as the 
Officials had helped to impoverish mil-| farmer must rely upon the time merchant 
lions in the poorer classes of India.” |and country bank for his credit. They, 
“If you touch silver,” he said, “you af-|>Y insisting upon payment of debts at 
fect 85 per cent of the 350,000,000 persons harvest time, encourage overproduction 
in India. Silver is the national savings |0f cash crops and discourage orderly mar- 
of these peoples. When you lower its, keting through cooperative associations. 
value, you take away what they have | Credit corporations supervised by the 
earned. It is a fallacy to say that silver | Farm Board and Intermediate Credit 
is only a luxury.” —— must rebuild the credit system. 


China Awaits Action } Cooperative Marketing 


| : . ; 
i, governor and president of | Cooperative marketing, in giving them 
the Bank a china, aR My before the | °rganized bargaining power, provides the 
International Chamber of Commerce, said: |°M/Y guaranty of fair prices to the pro- 
“China is willing and anxious to throw | ducers. The organization of the farmers 
i ( silver ion) | , 
gay wie aGouae oe a sound business administration, is the 
peoples of the world before making a de- | foundation upon which the present Gov- 
cision, or adopting any plan of action, | °™mment farm reconstruction program 
But if the delay continues and no action 
is taken in the near future, there will be | ill f , 
no other course open to China other than | ill follow. 
to act by herself. She will be forced to} At present the cooperatives are small. 
take steps which, in her opinion, will | Of a total of 850,000,000 pounds of tobacco 
serve best the interests of her own people.” |produced in these States this year, only 
The purchasing power of nearly 800,- |17,000,000 pounds were marketed cooper- 
000,000 people was suddenly, and drasti-|atively. The underlying social, economic, 
cally, lowered by reason of governmental racial and credit conditions make it dif- 
action in regard to silver. This took place | ficult to organize and to successfully op- 
at a time when other forces were also| erate crop-marketing associations in the 
undermining and demoralizing the eco- South. 
nomic life of these millions. Thus, not 
only were the poverty and the unfortunate 
economic conditions of these people deep- 
ened and greatly accentuated, but by rea- 
son of their reduced inability to buy in 


dent to Appoint Dr. Bur- 
dette G. Lewis, of Florida, 
As Member 


sal of undesirable farm relief legislation 


Present Work Commended 


The situation requires sympathetic and 
|understanding treatment. The present 
|Government machinery skilfully em- 
|ployed, can correct these conditions over 


Delegation Requests Presi- 


;chinery to carry out this three-point pro- | 


into such associations, their financing and | 


fs If this business policy fails the pro- | 


\ 
‘ 


A pontoon boat designed to carry an automobile over water by utiliz- 
ing the power plant and steering mechanism of the vehicle it accom- 
modates has just been patented. The above drawing, filed with the 
Patent Office by the patentees, shows a side view of a car as it would 


appear in position on the boat. 
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Lowering Duty on Imported Films 


‘A 


About 1,000 Pictures Said to 


Argentine importers of motion-picture 

| films have worked out a compromise with | 
the Argentine Provisional Government by | 
which the greatly increased taxation on 
films has been reduced, according to a 
|report received by the Department of 
Commerce from the American Consulate 
|in Buenos Aires. 
About 1,000 films have accumulated in 
| the Buenos Aires customs house pending 
ithe settlement of the tax controversy, 
land these are now being admitted, ac- 
cording to the report which follows in 
full text: 

The 10 resident representatives of for- 
{eign motion picture producers have been 
|organized into a group that has nego- 
|tiated with the Provisional Government 
of Argentina for a compromise in the 
| prohibitive duties imposed on iniports of 
| silent and sound motion picture films by 
| the customs decree of Feb. 25, 1931, which 
| took effect immediately after its publica- 
| tion. ‘ | 

Films then in the Custom House have 
not been entered nor duties paid by rep- 
resentatives, pending the outcome of ne- 
gotiations. Pressure was imposed on the| 
| Provisional Government by petitions of 
| 20,000 employes who expected to be thrown 
| out of work after April 17, 1931, the date 
announced by the motion picture repre- 





| Residential Building 
| Decreases in Illinois | 


| SPRINGFIELD, ILL., May 11. | 


| Residential building in Illinois cities | 
|during 1931 remained at a level consid- 
erably below that of last year, according 
| to a statement issued today by the Bureau 
of Statistics and Research of the State} 
Department of Labor and the Industrial | 
Commission. 


| For the four months of this year, it was} 
| stated, residential building was 45.3 per 
cent below that for the first four months 
of 1930, whereas nonresidential building 
increased 61.4 per cent. In Chicago, resi- 
dential construction decreased 60.4 per 
cent while nonresidential construction in- 
| creased 101.3 per cent. 

During April, 1,985 building projects, in- 
|-volving an estimated expenditure of $7,- 
482,301, were authorized by building per- 
mits in 45 reporting cities, it was an- 
nounced. This represents a gain of 50.6 
per cent in the number of buildings over 
the preceding month, the statement said, 
but a drop of 63.7 per cent in estimated 
valuation. The decline in number of 
buildings, compared with April, 1930, was 
35.9 per cent and in valuation, 37.4 per 


undehstanding of Southern conditions, is 
the best qualified man in the country to 
|carry this program to success, we earnestly 
| urge his appointment as a member of the 
Farm Board. 

We respectfully suggest that this great 
territory, so dominantly agricultural, should 
have direct representation on the Farm 


|sured of full programs, 


the markets of the world, the economic 
conditions in other countries were greatly 
affected. It added undoubtedly to the 
world economic unrest and in no small 
degree. 

Used for 2,000 Years | 
* For more than 2,000 years these peoples 
haa used silver. From tradition, through 
habit and custom, they had accepted it 
and would do so now if governments 
would not interfere and force them into 
other lines. Here, it would seem, there- 
fore, is one place where governments 
could greatly add to the purchasing power 
of millions of people by undoing what was | 
improvidently done. It would not be en- | 
tering upon new lines or venturing upon 
a new experiment—it would be conform- 
ing to the wishes and customs and prac- 
tices of these people as they have grown 
up and justified themselves through cen- 
turies. 

A few weeks ago, I received a letter 
from an American citizen who has re- 
sided in China for a quarter of a century 
and who has been a student of silver and 
the economic conditions in the Orient. 
Among other things, he says: “Within the 
last year, the Chinese silver dollar has 
lost one-half its purchasing power, For 
three thousand years this continent has 
regarded silver as the only medium by 
which trade was possible. Today, the de- 
preciation of silver has robbed Asia of 
her purchasing power—1,000,000,000 peo- 
ple lack the means to purchase those goods 
that America is eager to sell. With one- 
half the world’s population unable to pur- 
chase, small wonder that the thin red 
line of unemployment and penury expands 
into an army. The artificial collapse of 
silver has brought about a real collapse 
of the Asiatic market for goods.” 


Decrease in Exports 

During the year 1930 our exports to 
China were 27 per cent less than our ex- 
ports during the year 1929. Our imports 
from Chins during 1930 were 36 per cent 
below our imports during 1929. 

Attention has been called many times | 
in recent yeat’s by students upon this sub- 
ject and by the report of what is known! 
as the Gold Committee, which met in Eu- 
rope last Summer, to the fact that the vol- 
ume of gold is not sufficient with which | 
to do the buSiness of the world. The mone- 
tary stock of gold is something near $10,- 
000,000,000. Of this amount, about 65 per 
cent is controlled by the United States 
and France. These two nations have a 
population of about 170,000,000. The world 
has a population of 1,930,000,000. Thus, 
1,760,000,000, that is, the population of the 
world leaving out the United States and 
France, has less than $4,000,000,000 of gold 
with which to carry on business. In other 
words, something like 20 to 21 cents per 
capital for 90 per cent of the world’s 


@ period of vears, with each year showing 
| marked progress, as is already apparent 
from the Farm Board’s helpful service to 


jthe Gum _ Turpentine-Rosin Marketing | 


Association and the Florida citrus fruit 
growers. 

Believing that Burdette G. Lewis, by 
reason of his experience and sympathetic 


mapaeterenee can prevent them from using 
silver. 

Governments can by legislative act 
establish the gold standard and declare 
and make effective that gold shall be legal 
tender for domestie and foreign debts, But 
governments can not by legislative act 


obtain gold with which these peoples may | . 


do business. It is a well-known fact that 
during the. last few years governments 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 4.] 
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Board, as the most important agency of 
the Government for the accomplishment 
|of~.this constructive program. 

|’ We attach hereto a list of Southern ag- 
ricultural and business leaders who have 
endorsed Mr. Lewis. ‘ 


|New Regime in Argentina 
Said to Face Opposition 


Official dispatches to the Department of 

State May 11 confirmed unofficial reports 
|of,a “tense situation” prevailing in Ar- 
gentina, the Secretary of State, Henry L. 
Stimson, stated orally May 11. 
The provisional government of Argen- 
tina, which assumed power last Septem- 
| ber, has aroused considerable opposition 
|and is threatened with serious trouble, ac- 
| cording to unofficial reports. 
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Have Accumulated at Buenos 


Aires Pending Settlement 


sentatives as terminating present film re- 
leases. 


The Provisional Government has issued | 


a decree which indicates a compromise 
tax of 20 per cent on net profits of im- 
ported films, payments to be made by 


stipulated import charges against particu- | 


lar films, and an adjustment to be made 
at the end of each six months period. 
With the publication of this new decree 
cinematograph activities recommence im- 
mediately and the public is therefore as- 


year, by the arrival of Warner Brothers 


and Columbia films, both of which have | 


installed their own branches in this city 
(Buenos Aires) and will operate direct. 


In the Customs House there have been | 


over 1,000 cases of films from every coun- 
try producing pictures, and Buenos Aires 
will, in consequence of the rush to re- 
lease, be given a greater variety even than 
hitherto. 


Colgate University 
To Limit Courses 


Revision of System Includes | 


Assigning 10 Students to 
Each Professor, Office of 


Education Announces 


Colgate University plans to adopt a new 


, system of education in which there will be 


10 students to one professor and a curricu- 


lum involving six major fields, Walter J.) 


Grenleaf, associate specialist in higher edug 
cation, announced orally at the Federal 
Office of Education May 11. Additional 
information made available follows: 


Following the lead taken by several) 


American universities which are searching 
for a more adequate method of training 
students in the four-year college course, 
Colgate aims to give the student a broad 
and fundamental knowledge and at the 
same time allow him to choose any one 
field he prefers for more intensive spe- 
cialization. 


The new proposal at Colgate cuts di- 
rectly into the old traditional undergrad- 
uate course for the bachelor’s degree. 


| Imitating somewhat the plan being devel- 


oped at the University of Chicago, all 
branches of knowledge are divided into 
four’ groups. These constitute the hue 
manities, the social sciences, the physical 
sciences, and the biological sciences. 

The Colgate plan differs from the Chi- 
cago one in that the humanities are sub- 
divided into studies in philosophy and re- 
ligion and the fine arts. 


In recent years a number of proposals 
have been brought forward to reshape 
the orthodox coliege system. Specializa- 
tion and arbitrary requirements neither 
desirable nor practical to the students 
have come under critical analysis. Many 
students leave college with a smattering 
of many subjects and little knowledge of 
any one subject. Major and minor fields 
of study were introduced to combat this 
possible «weakness. However, even here 
the broad education has suffered. 


Courses preparatory to special graduate 
study not infrequently bar the student 
from getting that 
knowledge, essential to a well balanced 
judgment and expected of an educated 
man. Plans like those inaugurated in 
Chicago, Colgate, Rollins, and other in- 
stitutions, seek to lay before every student 
general fundamentals from which he may 
select those subjects which appeal to him 
directly and in which he has a spontane- 
ous interest. 


Colgate in planning small classes will 
in fact have the tutorial system. The in- 


| Structor acts as a tutor to the students. 


Through his personal relation with them, 
he can understand their bent and guide 


|them in an intelligent way to their in- 


tellectual and professional needs. 


Hosiery Department Leads 
In Sales of Dry Goods 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


Piece goods came next with 
$4,412,408, which was 3.63 per cent. The 


men’s furnishings, with $4,246,512, or 3.49 


| per cent. 


Shoes would have ranked next to men’s 


clothing, but were split up into five differ- | 


ent departments handling shoes, women’s 


shoes, men’s shoes, children’s shoes and | 


boys’ shoes. These departments together 
had sales of $5,064,207, which was 4.14 per 
cent of the stores’ entire sales. 


Sheet music sales had the least volume, 
which was $2,239, less than .01 per cent. 
Motion picture supplies were next lowest 
at $3,121, and hosiery repair was only 
Slightly above with $3,356. 

In analyzing the figures for sales by the 
161 departments, it may be pointed out 
that caution should be used. It is a well- 
established fact that it is difficult to find 
strictly comparable departments in any 
two stores. For example, cheap dresses, 
carried as a separate department in some 


stores, are grouped with women’s ready- | 


to-wear garments in other stores. 8 
again, as already mentioned, there were 
five separate departments for shoes. Ob- 
viously, in stores where there is only one 
shoe department, only one class or all 
classes may be carried. 

Even in departments that seem strictly 


added to, this} 


Shoes Comprise | 


} 


‘Important Part of. 


Dry Goods Sales 


|Survey in Gulf Southwest 
Shows Footwear to Rep- 
resent About 5 Per Cent | 
Of Total Volume 


By Arthur B. Butman 


Chief, Shoe and Leather Manufactures 
Division, Department of Commerce 


¥ 


| 


The important position of shoes in the 
|market of the Gulf Southwest is shown 
| by the report of the Department of Com- 
| merce on the “Distribution of Dry Goods 
in the Gulf Southwest,” which indicates 
that approximately 5 per cent of the to- 
tal dollar voiume of sales, or $5.00 out 
of $100 worth of goods sold consists of 
shoes. 
| This report, the work of the Domestic 
Regional Division of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, charts the | 
wholesale and retail channels through | 
|which more than $500,000,000 worth of 
|general dry goods reaches the hands of | 
| consumers gach year in the seven States 
lof the Gulf Southwest area, including 
Missouri, Mississippi, Louisiarfa, Arkansas, 
| Oklahoma, Texas and western Tennessee. 


| Feminine footwear furnishes the major 
share of shoe sales through the dry goods 
stores. Approximately 50 per cent of the 
dollar total of sales in the shoe line was 
returned by departments specializing in 
| women’s and misses’ shoes. Children’s{ 
| shoes supplied about 10 per cent of the 
total footwear sales. 


Turnover Varies 


The report offers some significant data 
drawn from a study of “bargain base- 
ments” and similar special sections of the 
stores. General shoe sales in such de- 
partments showed a stock turn of 3.5 times 
during the year, whereas the rate of turn 
for women’s shoes alone in the bargain 
sections averaged 4.4 times, as compared 
with 2.1 times for men’s shoes handled | 
separately. In the bargain departments 
also, gloves were found to have a turn- 
{over of 5.2 times per annum, and miscel- 
laneous leather goods 7 times. 

The departmental analysis of general 
sales indicates that not less than 80 per 
cent of all dry goods purchasing in the! 
Gulf Southwest is in the hands of women. | 
Approximately $55 of each $100 passed over ; 
the dry goods counters, these data show, 
represents purchases by women for their | 
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ORNAMENTAL CLOCK 


IN PUBLIC BUILDING 


i teen rm arene ner non net 
In the glazed brick wall of the 
patio of the building occupied by 
the Department of Agriculture is 
set the clock, shown above, de- 
signed as part of the architec- 
tural embellishments. The usual 
numerals to designate the hours 
are replaced on the dial by the 
letters of the word “Agriculture.” 





Tax on Raw Tobacco 
Proposed in Germany 
To Increase Revenue 


Removal of Levy on Fin- 
ished Products Suggested 


To Distribute Burden of | 


Taxation 


The German Government obtained ap- 
proximately $236,000,000 from tobacco 
taxes during the period from April, 1930, 
to Feb. 28, 1931, a total which it is esti- 
mated will reach $267,000,000 for the en- 


own use, such as ready-to-wear, shoes, | tire fiscal year ended March 31, 1931, ac- 
hose, lingerie and the like. Children’s| cording to German trade statistics con- 
clothing and baby outfits bought by wo- | tained in a report from Consul Lloyd D. 
men add $7, and house furnishings $18.| Yates and made public by the Commerce 





Only 17 per cent of the total dry goods 


ing furnishings and shoes. 
Buying for Stock 





|facturers and distributors generally ap- 
pears in the sections of “Distribution of 
| Dry Goods in the Gulf Southwest” deal- 
ing with buying for stock. Examining the 
question of close or “hand-to-mouth” buy- 
ing, it was found that an overwhelming 
|majority of the establishments studied 
| were placing their orders far less in ad- 
}vance than three years previous. For 
style merchandise, such as ready-to-wear, 
it is now the common practice to buy 
enough for two to three weeks or a month 
at the opening of a season and then re- 
order fill-ins as needed. 

In the purchase of shoes for stock, the 
spread of time was found to vary any- 
where from five to eight weeks, depending 
upon the type and grade of shoe, the 
market from which bought and the loca- 
tion of the store in the Gulf Southwest 
area. From 50 to 80 per cent of the aver- 
age retail stock, depending upon its type, 
was reported as now being received by 
| express, seven days being the time al- 
lowed by merchants in even the more 
distant points of the Gulf Southwest for 
deliveries from Eastern centers such as 
New York. 

Leading Markets 


Among the more important centers re- 
perted as leading markets for the purchase 
of shoes by the retail trade of the Gulf 
Southwest are Boston, Brockton, Brook- 
lyn, Haverhill, Lynn and St. Louis. Shoes 
also are included in the list of import 
articles handled by Gulf Southwest dry 
goods stores which deal in this class of 
goods. Thirteen stores, chiefly those with 
sales volume of $1,000,000 or more, lo- 


leans, Memphis, Dallas and Houston, re- 
ported purchasing imported merchandisc 


| Sales, it appears, consists of men’s cloth- | 


To Six Major Fields 


cated in St. Louis, Kansas City, New Or-| 


| Department’s Tobacco Division. 

The Germany trade reports that con- 
siderable dissatisfaction has been caused 
by the recent increases in certain tobacco 


Much that is of importance to manu- | ‘xe and by the law which prohibits the | 


Sale of single cigarettes or cigarettes in 
packages of less than nine. It is stated 


| that these measures will cause the public | 
| to give up smoking or to shift to cheaper 
| Cigarettes or to the use of the less ex- | 


pensive cigars and pipe tobaccos and that 
as a result the industry will suffer and the 
revenue will decrease. 

An interesting suggestion which recently 
appeared in the press, was the possibility 
of increasing the tax on primary, unmanu- 
factured tobacco and removing the taxes 
from finished products. It is beileved that 
|thus the burden of the tax would be more 


| evenly distributed among the users of 


has been in operation in England for 
some time and although the annual per 
| capita consumption of tobacco is less 
jthan in Germany, the revenue realized 
| by the Government is considerably greater. 
| According to published figures, the an- 
‘nual per capita consumption of tobacco 
in England is 3.22 pounds, while the Ger- 
|man figure is 4.32 pounds. At the same 
|time, the annual per capita revenue ac- 
|cruing to the British Government on ac- 
|count of tobacco taxes (not including li- 
|cense fees) is 27.95 marks (mark equals 
| approximately 24 cents) whereas the Ger- 
|man Government received only 15.61 
| marks per year from each person on this 
|account.—Issued by the Department of 
| Commerce. 


|tice Regional Division, Department of 
Commerce, and may be obtained for 35 
cents from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or from District Offices of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce located in principal cities through- 


tobacco. This system of tobacco taxation | 


direct through their own foreign repre- | tae ort. 


septatives or affiliations. A considerably | 
larger group is shown to purchase im- | 
ported merchandise through importers lo- 
cated in New York. 


broad and_ general | 


important department was) 


And, | 


“Distribution of Dry Goods in the Gulf 
Southwest,” a comprehensive study of all | 
important aspects of the trade, is issued | 
as Domestic Commerce Series No. 43, the | 
work of E. F. Gerish, Chief of the Domes- | 


More Funds for Schools 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


teacher retirment so as to include other 
school employes was made legal in Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, New Jersey, and West 
Virginia. Vermont increased the minimum | 
|retirement allowance to $200 per annum, | 
jand retirement for teachers in districts | 
|annexed to cities having retirement sys- | 
tems was granted in Wisconsin. 


Teacher Pensions 


State-wide teacher pension systems now | 
operate in Arizona, California, Connecti- 
cut, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Montana, Nevada, New Jersey, 
|New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
| vania, Rhode Island, Vermont, Virginia, 
|the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii 
|and Porto Rico. Approximately one-third 
;of the 48 States have pension systems 
applicable only to certain cities or dis- 
tricts. 

Legislation to promote increased school 
attendance has been enacted in a number 
of States since 1928, providing for longer 
; terms, additional qualifications for labor 
permits, lower compulsory school attend- 
ance ages, transportation of pupils and. 
free tuition. Alaska passed a law requir- | 
ing school attendance at seven years of| 
age instead of eight. Oregon now re-| 
quires attendance at eight years instead | 
of nine. | 

The annual school term in Maine has been | 
extended from 30 weeks to 32 weeks, and| 
Missouri requires completion of the sixth | 
grade for employment during school hours. | 
;Children must now complete elementary | 
school for labor permits in Maryland, in- | 
stead of the fifth grade. A Commission | 
to study the problem of increasing school | 
attendance, especially of employed minors, 
was authorized in Massachusetts’ legis- | 
lation. 

Arkansas, California, Colorado, Idaho, | 
| Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Minnesota, New| 
Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Oregon, 
| South Carolina, Texas and Wisconsin en- 
acted legislation during the past two years 
}to promote school attendance by provid- 
|ing for free tuition in other school dis- 
tricts or transportation of pupils. 








comparable as to lines carried, variation| The practice of legislatures to provide 
in price lines and styles gives sufficient | for educational surveys before enacting 
difference to make the departments not | legislation pertaining to schools continued | 
strictly comparable. unabated during the biennium. 
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N ew Regulations 
Drawn to Govern 
_ Radio Operators 


‘Order of Commission Also 
Concerns Transmitters of 
Various Types of Broad- 


casting Stations 
| New regulations governing assignment 
of duties to radio operators and the trans- 
mitters of broadcasting, commercial and 
amateur stations, were promulgated May 
11 by the Federal Radio Commission. 

The regulations contained in a new 
general order ‘No. 113) specify that 
broadcasting stations with power not in 
excess of 1,000 watts may employ opera- 
tors of grades other than specified in ex- 
isting regulations under certain condi- 
tions. They also specify that the person 
“manipulating the transmitting key of a 
manually operated radiotelegraph mobile 
Or amateur transmitting station” shall be 
a regularly assigned operator. The order 
follows in full text: 

General Order No. 113: 

I. All stations licensed under the Radio 
Act of 1927 shall keep the licensed op- 
erator or operators of the grade specified 
by the Secretary of Commerce on duty 
during all periods of actual operation at 
the place where the radio transmitting 
apparatus is located; provided, however, 
that in the case of a remotely controlled 
transmitter delivering power to the an- 
tenna not in excess of 1,000 watts, op- 
erating on frequencies other than those 
in the broadcast band (550 to 1,500 kilo- 
cycles), the Commission may authorize 
such operator or operators to be on duty 
at the control station during all periods 
of operation of the station if and when 

(1) The transmitter can be properly op- 
| erated in accordance with the terms of the 
| Station’s license, and 
| _ (2) The transmitter will be monitored 
| from the control station with apparatus 
| Which will permit placing the transmitter 
|in an inoperativee condition in the event 
| there is a deviation from the terms of 
the license, in which case the radiation of 
the transmitter shall be suspended im- 
mediately until corrective measures are 
effectively applied to place the transmit- 
ter in proper condition for operation in 
accordance with the terms of the station 
license, and 

(3) The separation between the trans- 
mitter and the remote control station does 
= exceed five miles by air line distance, 
an 

(4) The transmitter is so located or 
housed that it is not accessible to other 
than duly authorized persons. 

9 A licensed operator in charge of the 
|transmitter on duty as specified herein- 
above may be employed at the discretion 
of the licensee for additional operator's 
duties commensurate with the grade of 
operator’s license which he holds. 

III. The person manipulating the trans- 
mitting key of manuaily operated radio- 
telegraph mobile or amateur transmitting 
station shall be a regular licensed opera- 
tor. The licensees of other stations which 
jare Operated under the constant super- 
| vision of duly licensed operators may per- 
mit any person or persons, whether li- 
censed or not, to transmit by “voice or 
otherwise, in accordance with the type or 
types of emissions specified by their 
respective licenses. 


Use of Tax Funds to Exploit 
California Cities Upheld 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

public funds, within prescribed limits, for 
the purposes designated. It is for the 
governing body of the city, in the exercise 
| of its discretion, to determine, in the first 
place, whether or not public funds shall 
be appropriated and so expended, and by 
what means. 

“The City Council, having duly 
cised its legislative discretion, and de- 
termined that the things permitted by 
the charter can be done and should be 
done, has merely contracted with the 
Chamber of Commerce, as an adminis- 
trative agent, to perform the mechanical 





exere- 


and ministerial function of applying the * 


funds to the furtherance of the object for 
what they were appropriated. 

“The charter does not assume to pre- 
scribe any method or procedure for the 
disbursement of the funds, and the City 
Council is free to adopt any usual, rea- 
sonable and adaptable means for this 
purpose. That 4he Chamber of Com- 
merce is a suitable and experienced 
agency for this purpose can hardly be 
doubted.” 
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President Hoover | 
Continues Policy 
Of Retrenchment 


Savings in Department of 
Interior to Be Considered 
At Next of Series of Con- 
ferences on Budget 


| 
| 
| 
| 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
conference of War Department officials 
with the President on the Rapidan on 
Saturday, the Secretary stated that any- | 
thing in connection with the conference 
should come from the President. 

In answer to several inquiries regard- 
ing the lines along which the War Depart- 
ment could effect economy, the Secretary | 
stated that this question in regard to} 
expenditures had been undergoing study | 
for some time past and that the only | 
thing that can be said now is that the 
War Department is anxious to cooperate | 
in obtaining a dollar's worth of national 
defense for every dollar spent. A study | 
was initiated in 1929, while Mr. Good was | 
Secretary of War, which was completed 
in certain aspects and did bring about 
certain internal changes in the War De- | 
partment. Further, the budget which was | 
submitted under that regime was about 
$388,000,000 and as a result of the study, | 
the budget estimate was dropped to ap- | 
proximately $333,000,000. Any further | 
study will start where the other study left 
off. 

In answer to an inquiry as to whether | 
there was any discussion at the conference 
concerning economy which could be ef- 
fected by the abandonment of the smaller | 
posts of the country, the Secretary stated | 
that this question had already been under | 
study before the conference, almost con-| 
tinuously since the War, but that there 
was nothing that could be announced at | 
this time. However, this study has re-| 
sulted in the abandonment of 51 posts. 

In reply to an inquiry, the Secretary | 
stated that it was the desire of the 
Administration to eliminate the “pork 
barrel” from the appropriations for the} 
military establishment in the same way 
as had been done for the appropriation 
for river and harbor work. 

Have Grown Constantly 

Having been asked how any economy 
program would affect rivers and harbors 
appropriations, the Secretary stated that 
these appropriations have _ constantly 
grown under this Administration and will 
possibly continue to grow to keep up with 
the program outlined by the President. 
This program is quite well defined and Is 
national in character. The present ac- 
tivities are the Illinois Waterway con- 
necting the Great Lakes with the Gulf, 
the completion of the 6-foot channel on 
the Missouri River as far as Kansas City 
initial work being done above Kansas City 
and the work on the upper Mississippi. 
The main effort is to bring water trans- 
portation into the grain producing area 
of the country, particularly that of the 
Northwest. He could see no_ possibility 
in making any saving on the program 
for rivers and harbors and flood control. 

In answer to an inquiry, the Secretary 
Stated that there was nothing new in 
connection with the proposed 57th Street 
bridge in New York City. The main ques- 
tion in connection with this bridge is that 
of a clearance which will permit move- 
ment under the bridge by the larger ves- 
sels. The only interest which the War 
Department has in this question is that 
of navigation. While an effort has been 
made to inject economy and other fea- 
tures into the controversy, the only feature 
which the War Department will consider 
is the one which bears on the obstruction 
of navigation. 


English Mail Reaches 
Australia in 15 Days 





for 


Plane Service Cuts Time 
Delivery Nearly in Half 


Letters and packages going to Australia 
from England now require only 15 days 
instead of 28, as the result of the new 
air mail service inaugurated in April, 
according to a report received in the Com- 
merce Department from Trade Commis- 
sioner William L., Kilcoin at London. 
first official mail on this service left Croy- 
don airport on April 4 at 8:30 a. m. and 
arrived at Port Darwin, Australia, on 
April 19. 

By an arrangement made between the 
post office, the air ministry and Imperial 
Airways, two experimental flights between 
London and Australia will be carried out 
These are in effect an extension of the 
London-Karachi and Karachi-Delhi serv- 
ices. The route beyond Delhi will be via 
Allahabad, Calcutta, Akyab, Rangoon, 
Victoria Point, Singapore, Batavia, Sura- 
baya, Koepang and Port Darwin. 

The first return service will leave Port 
Darwin on April 27 and is scheduled to 
arrive at London on May 14. The second 
trip will be made from Croyden on April 
25 and from Port Darwin May 17. Mail 
will be carried from England to Aus- 
tralia by these experimental services at 32 
cents per half ounce. On the initial trip 
in addition to the mail for Australia about 
35,000 letters were carried for India, Cen- 
tral Africa, Burma and the Malay states 
The rates for mail to the Straits Set- 
tlements and the Malay States one shil- 
ling (24 cents) a half ounce. 

Proposals have been submitted by the 
Operating company for a weekly air mail 
service between England and Australia. 
Issued by the Department of Commerce. 


New Revolving Beacons 


For Lighthouse Adopted | 


A new type of revolving beacon, hav- 
ing two 36-inch lenses, is being introduced 
into lighthouse work, it having proven 
satisfactory for the lighting of airways, 
according to the Lighthouse Service of 
the Department of Commerce. This light 
differs considerably from the illuminating 
apparatus which has been used in light- 
houses 

The new beacon, of weatherproof con- 


struction, lends itself to installation on 
skeleton steel or similar towners. The 
motor which revolves the beacon, pro- 


ducing the flashes, is contained within the | 
base and the entire beacon so constructed | 
it will operate for long periods without | 


attention. Electrie current is used both} 
as the illuminant and for driving the 
motor. Possibility of the light failing 
through the burning out of a bulb is 
guarded against by a lamp changing de- 
vice: when one lamp burns out, another 
is swung instantly into position. 


With a 1,000-watt lamp, the new beacon 
sends out a beam of light of 1,200,000 
candlepower. With simple alterations, the 
light may be made alternating white and 
red, white and green, or red and green. 
The speed of revolution may also be 
varied between the limits of two and six 
revolutions a minute.—Jssued by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 








The | 


OT | 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices || 


May ll, 1931 





10 a. m—Charles Kerr, attorney of 
Washington, D. C., and a member of 
the Emergency Board appointed re- 
cently by President Hoover to investi- 
gate the dispute between the Louisiana 
and Arkansas Railway and certain of 
its @mployes, called. Subject of con- 
ference not announced. 

11 a. m—A delegation from Florida, 
headed by Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of | 
Florida, and Representative Owen 
(Dem.), of Miami, called to urge the 
President to appoint Dr. Burdette G. 
Lewis, of Penny Farms, Clay County, 
Fla., as a member of the Federal Farm | 
Board. 

11:30 a. m—John W. Mott, of New | 
York, president of the World’s Alliance | 
of the Y. M. C. A., called to invite | 
the President to make an address at 
the World's Congress of the Y. M.C.A,, | 
to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, in August. | 

11:45 a. m-—Charles S. Dewey, of | 
Chicago, former Assistant Secretary of | 
the Treasury, called to pay his respects, | 

12 noon.—William Fox, of New York, 
former head of the Fox Film Corpora- 
tion, called. Subject of conference not | 


announced. 

3:30 p. m—The Secretary of War, 
Patrick J. Hurley, called to present | 
Manuel Quezon, president of the 


Philippine Senate, who paid his respects. 


President's Policies 
On Federal Economy 
Said to Be Belated 


Representative Byrnes Says 
Reductions Should Have 
Been Made Before Appro- 


priations | 
ee | 

Efforts to curtail Federal expenditures | 
should have been instituted before appro- | 
priations for the fiscal year 1932 were| 





|}actually made, instead of waiting until ap- 


are made and a deficit of 
$1,000,000,000 is impending, Representa- 
tive Byrnes (Dem.), of Nashville, Tenn., 
ranking minority member of the House} 
Appropriations Committee, declared in a 
prepared statement May 11. An author-! 


propriations 


ized summary of Mr. Byrnes’ statement 
follows: 

The sudden concern of the President 
relative to Federal expenditures for the 
fiscal year 1932 is not at all surprising 
when it is remembered that this fiscal 
year closes just before the presidential 
election of November, 1932 Congress 


made the annual appropriation for 1932 
last December, appropriating $27,000,000 
less than P-esident Hoover asked to be 
appropriated. 

These appropriations were made at a 
time when the President was on record to 
the effect that the deficit at the close of 
the present fiscal year would be at least 
$180.000,000, and some of us at that time 
predicted that it would amount to $4,000,- 
000,000 or $5,000,000,000. Certainly this 
anticipated deficit should have been suffi- 
ciently large to have aroused the interest 
of the President at that time. But it did 
not. He made no reduction of his esti- 
mates. nor did he seek to have Congress 
cut the appropriations. 

That was the time to 
Everyone knows how difficult 
expenditures below the appropriations 
which have been made Now that the 
deficit will reach $1,000,000,000 the Presi- 
dent has evidently become fearful of the 


have reduced. 
it is to cut 


effect. A deficit amounting to more than 
the cost of running the Government be- 
fore the war is a matter of national con- 


cern. Can jt be possible that the President 
has just become aware of the distressing 
condition of our Treasury? Why has he 
delayed this allegeqeffort om the part of 
his administration to reduce expenditures 
until it is too late to prove really -ef- 
fective? 


American Automobiles 
Preferred in Argentina 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
horsepower and small size of the low and 
medium-priced models seemed a definite 
drawback to Argentine observers. Visitors 
were told about the great savings through 
reduced gasoline consumption and eco- 
nomical operation. Press comments, how- 
ever, indicate these advantages weigh less 


with the Argentines than the belief that 
the usual low-priced cars offered at the 
same or lower prices are larger, roomie: 
more beautiful, more powerful, have a 
higher road clearance and are doubtless 
able to stand harder service on the dirt 


roads which predominate in the country 

Most of the cars were equipped with 
the usual accessories and mechanical fea- 
tures seen on American cars in recent 
years. Automatic gearshifts were seen on 
several makes. Much favorable comment 
was heard on two features which appeared 
on more than one-third of the closed 
models. One was the open air top for 
sedans, having a square panel in the front 
half of the roof which slid back leaving 
a large square of space open to the air 
over the front seat. 

The other was the utilization of the 
space on the dashboard on both sides of 
the instrument panel, by providing open 
niches or recesses, perhaps 6 by 6 by 6 
inches, in which small articles such as 
cigarettes and purses, etc., could be placed 
by the driver or front seat passenger in 
full view without danger of forgetting 
them when leaving the car. Careful work- 
manship and finish in the interior was 
evident in all cars, especially the luxurious 
high-priced models. Safety glass was 
used in a large proportion of the various 
makes. 


George A. Hastings Named 
To White House Staff 


* 

President Hoover, it was announced or- 
ally at the White House on May 11, has 
appointed George A. Hastings, of New 
York City, former newspaperman, to suc- 
ceed French Strother, who resigned re- 
cently as administrative assistant to the 
President to take effect June 1. 

Mr. Hastings, as a result of rearrange- 
ment of duties among the White House 
Secretariat, will be given the title of ex- 
ecutive clerk 

According to the White House, Mr. Hast- 
ings will confine his work to child health 
activities, voluntary welfare contacts, in- 
cluding social agencies, and research work. 

Additional information made available 
at the White House relative to Mr. Hast- 
ings follows: 

Mr. Hastings was born im 1885; is a 
graduate of Franklin Academy at Malone, 
N. Y., and Syracuse University of the class 
of 1906. For the last 15 years he has been 
an executive and department head in the 
State Charities Aid Association of New 
York Previously he served as executive 
ecretary of the State Commitiee on Men- 
tal Hygiene of the same ssociation. He 
served as press representative of the Com- 
mittee on Dependency and Neglect of the 
recent White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection and for 


three years served as an instructor in the 
extension department of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
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Mr. Wood Seeks — 


More Keonomy 
In Government 


Head of House Committee 
On Appropriations Sees 
Need of Cooperation in 
Federal Finances 





Congress must cooperate with the ad- 
ministrative branch of the Gdovernment 
in a program of economy in expenditures, 
to avoid increased taxation, Representa- 
tive Wood (iRep.), of Lafayette, Ind., 
Chairman of the House Committee on 
Appropriations, said Orally May 11. 

Mr. Wood said Substantial economies 
are imperative. He said he believed every 
department in the executive branch would 
join in the administrative movement to 
curtail the drafts on the Treasury. He 
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said costs of building materials have been | 


reduced, in some cases as much as 20 
per cent, and the cost of the big Federal 
building program should be substantially 
reduced 

Calls Certain Forts Useless 


There are many angles to be taken up| 


in the program of economical administra- 
tion of governmental affairs to tide over 
the present emergency, he said. He re- 
ferred to about 40 forts now maintained 
by funds out of the Treasury which, he 
said, are useless. 

There should be no meed for increased 
taxation if the executive 
bramches -exercise reasonable and prac- 
ticable prudence, he aSserted. 

Work on the Federal budget is already 
under way in some bramches of the Gov- 
ernment. After the estimates are pre- 
pared, they will be submitted to the Bu- 
reau. Of the Budget, which will submit 
them to Congress in December. 

The work of whipping the budget esti- 
mates into shape as appropriation meas- 
ures will begin meantime, however, in the 
House Committee of Appropriations. With 
confidential copies of estimates, the va- 
rious subcommittees of that committee in 
charge of the various amnual supply meas- 
ures, will meet probably late in October 
and begin hearings at which the repre- 
sentatives of the Departments will be 
called upon to “justify’’ the estimates the 
Budget Bureau forwards relating to their 
particular establishments. These supply 
bills will begin coming imto Congress soon 
after Congress convenes. 


Inventive Activity 
Retarded by Period 


' Of Business Stress 


Applications Filed in the 
Patent Office Are 4,000 
Fewer Than at Same Time 
Last Fiscal Year 


A notable decline prevails in the num- 
of applications for patents filed in 
the United States Patemt Office, with the 
total for the first nime months of the 
presezt fiscal year approximately 4,000 
less than the figure for the corresponding 
period of the preceding year, the Com- 
missioner of Patents, Thomas E. Robert- 


ber 


son, Stated orally May 11. 
Recordbreaking activity of persons 
seeking patents during the last nine 


months of the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1930, built up a total of applications which 
accentuates the presemt condition, Mr. 
Robertson declared. In large degree, this 
activity was a continuation of the steady 
increase which began im 1924, he said. 

| A rush by applicants to file claims be- 
|fore imecreased filing fees became effective 
a year ago also aided im building up the 
peak total which preceded the present 
decline, he added. 

The statistics sem to show that many 
applications filed during the late months 
of 1929 and early months of 1930 were the 
results of experimental work by unem- 
ploved who turned to the field of inventive 
effort, Mr. Robertson stated. Subsequent 
declines in the number of applications 
filed lead to the conclusion, however, that 
unemployment soon ceased to affect the 
volume of inventive activity, he said. 

In general, statistical records of the 
Patent Office appear to substantiate the 
conclusion that periods of financial depres- 
sion amd those during which war prevails 
have the effect of reducing the number 


and legislative | 


{ 





of applications for patemts, the Commis- 


added. 


Additional information 
by Mr. Robertson follows: 


sioner 


made available 


A peak of activity in filing applications 


was reached in 1922, when the total for 
12 months ended with June of that year 
was 88,243, as compared with 84248 for 
the preceding 12 months. Lewer figures 
prevailed during the mext three years 
The 80,000 mark was exceeded again in 
1926, amd an increase of approximately 
4000 applications was recorded in 1927. 
The fiscal year ended June 30, 1928, pro- 
vided a new record, with a total of 88,482 
applications, A slight decrease to 87,039 
in the mext year was followed by the new 
record of 91,430 for the year ended June 
30, 1930. 

Slight probability exists that the re- 
mainimg months of the present fiseal year 
will witness a marked recovery from the 
decline in volume of applications which 
began last Summer. 


Aided by expansion of its staff of exam- 
iners, the Patent Office has been able 
greatly to reduce the number of applica- 
tions awaiting action. If the present rate 
of progress is maintained, the end of the 
next fiscal year is expected to find ac- 
cumulations of applicatioms reduced to a 
minimum. 


| At the close of the last fiscal year, 119,- 
597 new and amended applications were 
awaitimg action, the accumulation being 
the result of peak activities in filing and 
the inadequate corps of examiners with 
which the office then was forced to work. 
At that time an average period of seven 
months elapsed between the filing of ap- 
plicatioms and official action. This period 
has now been appreciably reduced. 
Similar progress has beem made in han- 
dling accumulation of applications for de- 
sign patents and trade marks, with the 
average period required for official action 
reduced from six months to one month, 


|Europe Left to Select 


| Arms Conference City 


The United States has mo special prefer- 
ence reg@arding the city in which the Gen- 
eral Disarmament Conference is to be held 
accordimg to an oral statement made in 
reply to inquiries May 11. 

Mr. Stimson explained that this was a 
matter which concerned chiefly the na- 
tions of Europe, interested primarily in 
land disarmament. The United States, 
having already reduced its Army to 


negligible proportions, feels that this is 
i question which should be 
European countries, 


a su 
handled by 

















DESIGN OF BUILDING FOR PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 














The design for the Building to house the administrative activities of the Federal Public Health Service in 
the National Capital has been approved by the National Commission of Fine Arts. A site has been selected 
on Constitution Avenue between Nineteenth and Twentieth Streets in Washington, D.C. Only half of the 
proposed structure is to be erected with.the appropriation of $865,000 made available by Congress in the 
bill authorizing the project. The architect's model of the design is shown in the photograph reproduced 
above; only one-quarter of the proposed structure has been modeled, mirrors at right angles on either 
side producing the effect of the entire design. White marble is to be used as the face of all four sides of 


Industry Urged to Offer 
Program of Legislation 


Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, stated orally on May 11 that 
the recent meetings of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and the 
International Chamber of Commerce had 
not evolved any particular program but 
that he hoped industrial leaders would 


come together with a program on which 
Congress could consider legislation. 

He said there would have to be legisla- 
tion at the coming session of Congress 
regarding oil, railroads and the public 
utilities. “There doesn’t seem to be any- 
thing in the way of a program out of 
these recent meetings,” he declared. “I 
would be glad to see the industrial leaders 
of the United States come together this 
Summer on some agreement on a legisla- 
tive program that would afford a basis of 
congressional legislation. Congress is go- 
ing to legislate on a number of the mat- 
ters which were brought up and discussed 
by the organizations in their recent con- 
ferences.” 


Nebraska Reduces Number 
Of Representatives to Five 


LINCOLN, Nesr., May 11. 

Nebraska's congressional reapportion- 
ment bill (H. 479), reducing the number 
of Representatives from six to five, has 
been signed by Governor Charles W. 
Brvan. 

“While the bill is not satisfactory and 
has more gerrymandering and party poli- 
tics in it than it should have,” said Gov- 
ernor Bryan orally, “and while it was al- 
legedly used to secure support for an ap- 
propriation bill which appropriated $2,- 
000,000 more than I deemed necessary, the 
apportionment is not so objectionable as 
to justify a veto.” 


the three-story building. 


‘Radio Corporation of America Outlines 


Fi ght to Retain Its O peratin g Licenses 


Confers With Federal Commission Upon Procedure Which 


Shall Govern Anti-monopoly Hearing 


Attorneys for the Radio Corporation 
of America and its associated and affiliated 
companies conferred with counsel for the 
Federal Radio Commission, May 11, rela- 
tive to the procedure to be followed at the 
formal hearing, June 15, involving appli- 


cability of the anti-monopoly provisions | 


of the Radio Act of 1927 to the more 
than 1,409 radio operating licenses held 
by these companies. 


It was declared orally at the Commis- | 


sion that the conference was informal, 
and had as its objective the working out 
of details. The Commission already has 
designated for hearing four licenses of 
RCA companies, for which renewal appli- 
cations had been filed, so a representa- 
tive license for each company involved 
would be before it. Decision may be 
reached to substitute some of these licenses 
for others, it was said. 


Col. Manton Davis, Vice President and | 
the RCA; A. L.| 


General Attorney, for 
Ashby, Vice President and General Coun- 
sel for the National Broadcasting Com- 


South Carolina Orders 


r : 
| lax on Electric Power 
Co.umsia, S. C., May 11. 
The Legislature adjourned sine die on 
May 9. Governor Ibra C. Blackwood has 
signed the bill (H. 411, S. 330) for a tax 
of ‘2 mill per kilowatt hour on electric 
power. The bill (H. 355, S. 617) to in- 
crease by 1 per cent the tax on insurance 
| premiums is still before the Governor, 


pany, a subsidiary of RCA, and Louis 
Titus, of Washington, designated as coun- 
sel for RCA subsidiaries, attended the 
conference with Duke M. Patrick, Assist~- 
ant General Counsel of the Commission. 
Engineers of the RCA also were present. 


The hearing was designated by the 
Commission to ascertain whether, under 
the provisions of sections 13 and 15 of 
the Radio Act, it must refuse to renew 
1,409 licenses held by RCA companies. 
These companies are the N. B. C., RCA 
Communications, Inc., Radiomarine Cor- 
| poration of America and RCA-Victor Com- 
pany. The case grew out of the refusal 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States to review the decision of the lower 
courts in the “Clause 9” vacuum tube 
case, in which RCA was held to have 
violated section 3 of the Clayton Act. 

Violation Charged 

By requiring 23 receiving set manufac- 
turers licensed to use its patents, initially 
to equip their sets with RCA tubes, the 
lower courts held the RCA had violated 
the Clayton Act. The Supreme Court’s 
| refusal to grant a writ of certiorari ended 
| more than three years of litigation in the 
case. 

Section 13 of the Radio Act provides 
that the Commission shall refuse licenses 
to any company or individual finally ad- 
judged guilty of violating or attempting 
to violate the anti-trust laws. At the 
hearing the question to be argued is 
whether or noi tnis provision and other 
antimonopoly provisions of the Radio Act 
‘apply in the particular case. 
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Order to Impound 
Ballot Boxes of 
State Withdrawn 


Federal Court Vacates Origi- 
nal Action Taken in Mat- 
ter of Election Contest in 

| North Carolina 








Raueicu, N. C., May 11.—Judge I. M. 
Meekins, of the District Court for the 
Eastern District of North Carolina, today 
| vacated the order he issued May 4 on pe- 
tition of the subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, im- 
pounding the ballot boxes used in the 
Senate election last Fall, in the matter 
of the contest of George Moore Pritchard 
for the seat of Josiah William Bailey. 

Judge Meekins issued the order today 
lon motion of both parties, the subcom- 
mittee asking for an order of nonsuit on 
the ground that the resolution of the 
| North Carolina General Assembly on May 
16 directing the Governor to cooperate 


with the Senate subcommittee in preserv- 
ing the ballot boxes gave the desired end. 

The State of North Carolina, the State 
electicn officials and Senator Bailey asked 
that the action be vacated and that the 
order be on the ground that the action was 
without authority and was unlawfully 
taken in the first place. 


Technical Questions Argued 


Technical questions as to the authority 
of the subcommittee to impound the bal- 
lot boxes, to have the United States court 
order them impounded without notice by 
summons and complaint, or otherwise, 
ana suggested implication that the Gov- 
ernor and State officials would not fol- 
low the law enacted by the General As- 
|sembly were argued. E. F. Colladay, of 
Washington, D. C., was here represent- 
ing the Senate subcommittee, along with 
North Carolina attorneys. 

Similar orders were issued by Judges E. 
Yates Webb and Johnson J. Hayes, of the 
western and middle districts, respectively, 
and petitions to dismiss are pending be- 
fore them. 

State Intervenes 

The three Federal judges had issued an 
order on petition of the Senate subcom- 
mittee for the impounding of the State 
ballot boxes. Two of them, Judges Hayes 
and Webb, directed that the boxes be held 
by marshals for delivery to the subcom- 
mittee, while Judge Meekins directed that 
they be held pending a further hearing. 

The Attornéy General of North Carolina, 
Dennis G. Brummitt, notified the judges 
that the State would intervene in the pro- 
ceeding, and asked that the orders be va- 
cated. He alleged that no notice had been 
given to the State or to Senator Bailey of 
‘the subcommittee’s petition and that the 
subcommittee had no authority to insti- 
tute such proceedings or the court to issue 
such an order. 

Judge Meekins stated orally that he was 
not called upon to pass upon the legality 
or validity of the order previously issued, 
impounding the ballot boxes, and allowed 
the State of North Carolina and J. A. 
Wall and W. J. Bryan, Wake County 
election officials in charge of the ballot 
| boxes, to intervene, as prayed. 
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Have You cver Arwen A 12- Cylinder Car? 


J 
The one fundamentally new thing in motoring is multi-cylinder performance. Unless you have 


experienced a demonstration of a Cadillac V-12 or V-16, you cannot appreciate what the multt- 


cylinder engine vanens to motoring luxury. In fact, it has made motoring as genuinely luxurtous, 


from every standpoint, as any known mode of transportation. Yet, these cars do not carry 


the penalty of excessive price. The V-12, for instance, is priced within the immediate range 


of numerous conventional cars. May we send you a Y-12 for an 


The Cadtliae V-12, with Fisher and Pleetwood coachwork, ranges in price from 


$3795 to $4095, f.o. b. Detrott. Conventent4>. M. A. C. terms are recomme 


informative demonstration? 





CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors 
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Foreign Interest Mineral Waters Declared 


In Miniature Golf 
Is Still Unabated 


Commerce Department Pre- 


dicts Sport Will Continue | ,.4i0°taiks by W. R. M. Wharton, chief | 


of the eastern district of the Federal Food | 


To Attract Worth-while 
Patronage Abroad 





By E. J. Breyere 


Assistant Chief, Specialties Division, 
Department of Commerce 


As miniature golf took this country by| 


storm, the popularity of this new pastime 
spread rapidly to other countries. The 
tremendous amount of free publicity given 
it in every form aroused the interest and 
curiosity of people in the most remote 
corners of the world. 

This first resulted in a flood of inquiries 
from firms and individuals abroad, ad- 
dressed to the Specialties Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, who felt that this new pastime 
offered unusual opportunities. An analysis 
of reports received from representatives of 
the Department of State and Commerce 
stationed abroad gives us a picture of the 
situation. 

There immediately followed the installa- 
tion of courses in many foreign cities. 
Some of these were of American design or 
make but because of the cheapness of local 
labor and material, there followed the 
manufacturing and building of courses lo- 
cally, many being designed along the lines 
of the American layouts. 

Companies Organized 

In some countries such as Canada, Eng- 
land and Australia, companies were rap- 
idly organized for the building, mainte- 
nance and operation 
courses. In many countries, however, where 
the possibilities for the establishment of a 
large number of courses were more limited, 
owners of amusement places, hotels, etc., 
merely hired a local carpenter, handed 
him a picture of an American course and 
asked for a price. 

In one case, a hotel proprietor follow- 
ing this procedure had a’ course built 
for $180. The American course from 
which it was copied would have cost him 
close to $3,000. It was pointed out to 
him that the American course was much 
superior in every way to what he had 
built. He readily admitted that but quickly 
pointed out that his course was “good 
enough” for his purpose and he would 
quickly get back his capital invested. 

He also pointed out that because of the 
comparatively low purchasing power of 
his patrons he couldn't charge any more 
on a high priced course than for his home 
made layout. On the other hand, a Brit- 
ish firm soon started manufacturing and 
building high grade courses and_ offered 
keen competition to American firms in 
England and the Continent. 

Some very amusing incidents have been 
reported from a number of countries where 
golf is not indulged in by the general 
public. The proprietor of a hotel in a 
certain foreign country was asked to build 


an 18-hole course on his hotel grounds. | 


He said he had plenty of room for 200 


holes and was quite willing to have his | 


employes dig that many holes if peo- 


ple find pleasure in knocking balls into} 


them. A Swiss paper, explaining golf, 


said that the object 


the hole, “the so-called holing out.” In 
Hong Kong we find that, in keeping with 
the Far Eastern traditions, physical and 
mental effort is reduced to the minimum. 


Uniformed Chinese caddies are on hand to} 


count your strokes, lift the ball from haz- 


ards, tee up, keep score and in all possi- | 


ble ways reduce the fatigue attendant to 
the playing of the game. 


Played By Royalty 


Throughout the world kings, queens and 
lesser dignitaries have indulged in the 
pastime but as in this country, the prob- 
lem of maintaining interest is one ex- 
tremely difficult to solve. Recent reports 
from England, South Africa, 
tralia, where the game flourished much as 
it did in this country, indicate that there 


has been a decided falling off in interest. | 


On the other hand, manufacturers of 
courses and equipment as well as op- 
erators are going ahead with their plans 
for improving their courses and using 
every possible means to attract patronage. 

It is probably safe to say that, as in 
this country, all of the “first blush” pos- 
sibilities were soon exploited. However, 
the construction of new courses has gone 
on, many improvements have been made 
and there is indication of considerable 
renewed activity in those countries where 
the Winter season necessitates the clos- 
ing of outdoor courses. From some sec- 
tions, where the climate has permitted 
uninterrupted outdoor operation it is re- 
ported that there has been a marked drop 
in interest. 


A considerable number of owners and 


operators in this country appear to feel | 
that many changes can be expected in this | 


field during 1931. There is a strong be- 
lief that many, if not most, of the make- 
shift courses, must go by the board, that 


decided improvements will be made on 
the better courses, and that in gen- 
eral there will be a tendency toward 


the elimination of trick hazards and the |} 


courses redesigned and built to make the 
element of skill the prime feature, thereby 
attracting those regulation golfers ‘and 
scoffers) who can see an opportunity to 
improve their game. It is interesting to 
note that these same views are held by 
the leaders in other countries particu- 
larly in England where the game has fol- 
poet much the same trends that it has 
ere. 


Optimistic Outlook 


Although it has been felt py many that 
the game was a‘‘fad’ ’and that real interest 
cannot be revived, there are many reasons 


to believe that although the interest dis- | 


played may not bein the nature of another 
“stampede,” the game will attract a worth 
while patronage and be an important unit 
in the recreational field. Certainly the 
sporting goods fraternity and the manu+ 
facturers of various devices, games, etc., 
adaptable to this field have an optimistic 
outlook regarding the amount of business 
to be developed through miniature golf 
during this year. It is still to be decided 
whether miniature golf is a fad. 


It is reasonable to feel that the foreign 
situation will closely follow developments 
in this country. Consequently, American 
manufacturers can be guided in 


domestic trend. Because of a slack market 
here manufacturers should not feel as some 
apparently have that they can “unload” 
abroad. Markets should be closely analyzed 
and agents carefully selected, keeping in 
mind that the rest of the world is in no 
better positién than we to undertake new 
ventures: Business is slow everywhere, and 
some people are less self indulgent 
than we. 

The Specialties Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce will be glad to give the 
benefit of its advice and services in the 
development of foreigr market outlets. 


of minature golf | 


is to use as few! 
strokes as possible in getting the ball into | 


and Aus-}| 


; their | 
plans for foreign trade by following the| 
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‘Rural Sections 


Of Slight Medicinal Value Beyond Worst of 


Certain 


Interest in the series of “read-the-label” 


will name the added ingredients. Some 
mineral waters are boiled to concentrate 
the mineral constituents. These must be 


and Drug Administration, has been so| labeled to show that they are not natural 
great that more than 750,000 copies of | and that they are artificially concentrated. 


these talks have been mailed to inquiriers | 


and a booklet containing them will be) 
issued by the Department of Agriculture, | 
Mr. Wharton said, in the last of his ad- 
| dresses upon reading the labels on foods) 
and drugs, just broadcast by stations of | 
the National Broadcasting Company. | 

Mr. Wharton's final talk was on bottled | 
mineral waters which, he said, are a 
source, 


but by no means an exclusive 
or necessary source, Ofesome of the min-| 
erals essential to proper nutrition. Some) 
|contain laxative, diuretic, or antacid ma-| 
terials, he declared, but claims of mar- 
velous curative powers are unwarranted. 
In the case of lithia waters, for instance, 
he said, it would be necessary for a per- 
son to consume, in most cases, 500 gallons 


|a day to get a therapeutic dose. His 
| address follows in full text: 
There are many springs and spas) 


throughout the world, the waters of which 
have achieved reputations for certain 
useful purposes. People go to _ these 
springs to take the treatments, which in- 
|volve drinking the water, baths, rest, di- 
version, and certain medical and hospital | 
| treatments. These combinations often | 
| produce beneficial results in conditions for | 
| which the climate, the baths, the medical 
| care, the hospital treamtent, the rest and) 
the drinking of large quantities of water, | 
in combination, are beneficial. 


|Results Different 
|Away From Springs | 
Of course bottled waters consumed | 
{away from the springs can not be ex-| 
| pected to accomplish the same results as | 
}@ sojourn at the springs. 
| Bottled mineral waters have a proper 
‘place in commerce. Some people prefer 
}to use the 6ame kind of drinking water 
| regularly, and are able to avoid changing 
from day to day while traveling by pur- 
ichasing their favorite brand of bottled 
water. Others, when on journeys, prefer 
| bottled waters because they are more cer- 
tain of their sanitary quality. Certain sick 
|people will consume more water, if it 
jcomes from. bottles, than they would 
ordinarily and, where ingestion of large 
|quantities of water is indicated, it is de- 
|sirable to have bottled spring water 
|available. Then, certain waters are softer 
| than other waters and some people prefer 
|soft waters for drinking. Certain other 
|people, who prefer a carbonated water, 
can secure this in bottled form. Mineral 
| waters are a source, but by no means an 
|exclusive or necessary source, of some of 
the minerals essential to proper nutri- 
tion. There are also certain waters which 
have laxative, diuretic, or antacid ef-| 
| fects, depending upon the nature of the) 
| dissolved constituents. Where such waters 
|are needed, they are available in bottle 
| form. 


| “Now, when this has been said, you have | 

the sum and substance of the value of 
| bottled waters, notwithstanding that many 
}other claims are msde to further the 
|sale of specific kinds of bottled waters. 


Let us see what a mineral water is. 
A mineral water is a water .which con- 
tains in solution mineral constituents dg- 
rived from contact with the earth through 
which the water has seeped or per- 
colated. 

Bottled mineral waters may be classi- | 
fied as: 

(1) Lightly mineralized table waters 
containing only an insignificant amount 
of dissolved ingredients. 

(2) Those in which dolomitic limestone 
predominates, the limestone being held 
in the solution by carbon dioxid. These 
waters are antacid. 

(3) The Vichy type, in which sodium | 
bicarbonate predominates, known also as 
the soda type. These are also antacid | 
waters. 

(4) Those in which sodium chloride or 
common salt predominates. hese are} 
|saline waters and saline waters produce | 
diuretic effects. 

(5) Those in which epsom salts, glauber 
salts, or both, predominate. These are| 
the laxative waters; they are also saline. | 

(6) The chalybeate, or iron type. | 

(7) The sulphur type, the pronounced 
dissolved ingredient of which consists of 
a form of sulphur. 














Vary Considerably 
In Different Types 


The amounts of dissolved mineral con- 
stituents of mineral waters vary consid- 
erably. Chemists of the Food and Drug 
Administration have found as little as 25 
} parts per 1,000,000 of dissolved mineral 
matter, and as much as 20,000 parts per | 
1,000,000 in commercial mineral waters. | 
Many people who drink bottled waters for | 
their supposed therapeutic effect, lay great! 
stress upon the fact that the water is a} 
natural spring water, a product of old! 
mother Nature. Now, read labels. If 
| waters are not natural, the labels will tell | 
you so and, in this connection, you should | 
know that some waters are modified be- 
fore bottling. | 

Products are added to waters to give 
them certain effects or to supplement min- 
eral constituents already present. Con-/| 
stituents are taken away from waters—as 
in the case of waters high in oxide of iron, 
which is removed before bottling by the| 
settling process. If iron is taken away 
}irom a bottled water, the label must tell 
| you this fact. In the case of effervescent 
water, if the gas is natural to the water, 
the label will often declare it to be nat-| 
urally carbonated. 

If carbon dioxid gas, to carbonate the 
water, is added, the label must tell you, 
so that you will not take the gas to be| 
a natural constituent. If the water has 
been recarbonated with carbon dioxid| 
|which has been collected as it escaped | 
| when the water emerged from the spring, 
the label will tell you that natural carbon | 
dioxid gas has been used to recharge or | 
recarbonate the water. If the carbon di-| 
oxid comes from other sources than the’ 
spring itself, then the label will declare) 
the water to be artificially carbonated, or 
wiil state, “carbon dioxid added.” 

Common salt is sometimes added to table 
waters to make them more palatable. 
Epsom or glauber salts, or both, are fre- 
quently added to mineral waters to pro- 
duce or to increase cathartic effects. In| 
all such cases, the labels will tell you ; 

| 





waters are reconstituted or reinforced and 


‘Ring Growth on Trees 
Continues to Mystify 


If nature has kept a calendar of the| 
centuries in tree rings, few humans know | 
how to read the story accurately, accord- 
Inge to Forest Supervisor E. S, Keithley, 
of the Pike National Forest. Instead of | 
a narrow growth ring in a tree trunk 
indicating a dry Summer, it may mean 
merely the aftermath of a cold Winter or 
late Spring frosts, which killed the buds 
and shortened the normal growing sea- 
son. This has been the case more than 
once. in recent years on the Pike Forest, 
|and complicates the puzzle, at least for 
| he amateur.—Issued by the Department 
of Agriculture, 


Some mineral waters are wholly imitation, 
made by adding mineral constituents to 
ordinary water. If such waters are sold 
as mineral waters, they must be labeled 
to show their true character. Certain 
springs in the United States produce wa- 
ters which are similar in composition to 
the waters of Vichy and Carlsbad but are 
properly labeled, for example, Saratoga 
Vichy and Kentucky Carlsbad. 


Many Sold on Claims 


Of Curative Powers 


Many waters are sold on claims that 
they possess marvelous curative values 
and frequently, in connection with the 
merchandising of the products, legendary 
stories are told about the marvelous cura- 
tive benefits which were derived by the 
Indians from drinking. the water. This 
old Indian yarn was ancient sometime 
ago, but it seems now to be coming back 
into use, displacing another worn-out gag, 
which had’ popularity for a long 


that it produced wonderful curative ef- 


fects because of its lithium content. Such | 
waters were called lithia waters. | 
In practically all instances, it would 


have been necessary for an individual to 
consume about 500 gallons of so-called 
lithia water per day in order to get a 
therapeutic dose of lithium, so small were 


the quantities of lithium in the lithia wa- | 
This game became} 


ters of yesteryear. 
very unpopular when your Uncle Sam 
seized shipments and prosecuted the ship- 


pers on the charge of misbranding, so now | 


the old Indian story is coming back. An- 
other is the claim that the product con- 
tains radium, or that it possesses curative 
radio activity, 


a@ panacea for all human ills. Faint traces 


of radio activity are*found in many wa-| 


ters, but the quantities are so small that 


| they have essentially no effect. 


Many cases involving claims of radio- 
activity and consequent curative value 
been successfully prosecuted on the charge 
that such claims are false and fraudulent 
and mineral-water-radio-activity exploit- 
ation is destined to go the way of the 
lithia balloon, which burst. A _ favorite 
trick in the radium-water racket is to in- 
corporate the word “radium” in the name 
of the company, as for example, “The 
Blank Radium Springs.” Don’t be mis- 
led by claims of radium content or radio- 
activity, or the word, “radium,” in the 
name of the spring, because waters posi- 
tivel? have no especially beneficial effect 
because of any radium content or radio- 
activity. 


Hard to Interpret 


Analysis Correctly 


You will find on some bottled waters la- 
bels that purport to give the chemical 
analysis of the water. Unfortunately, not 


time. | 
| That was the sale of water on the claim 


and that ‘therefore it is| ‘ 1 
|} ing on a high quality basis. 


instance of the different | 
| effects of difficult conditions on the city | 


Types Are Declared to Contain Some 
Essentials to Proper Nutrition 


| 


| 





all chemists report analyses in the same! 


form, which makes the interpretation of 
a water analysis very confusing to the 


layman. I have not time to explain the 
method of computing percentages of 
chemical ingredients in mineral waters 


from the ambiguous “grains per gallon” 
statements you will find on the labels. 
However, I am including such information 
in the “read the label” excerpt from this 
talk which you may have upon request. 
My final word about bottled waters 
is this: Do not be misled by claims of 
medicinal value. There are no waters 
which will, of themselves, cure kidney dis- 
ease, dropsy, bright’s disease, diabetes, ner- 
vous prostration, or any other serious’ dis- 
eases. Therefore, you can not 
claims to this effect. When you are pay- 


believe | 
\less in February, 1931, than in February, 





ing $1 per bottle for mineral water and | 
you expect to keep paying that for some | 


time, you should secure an expert opinion 
on that water’s value. Perhaps your phy- 


| sician or your State board of health can 


advise you as to the value of that par- 
ticular water. 


Trade Recession 


‘Rural Living Standards Are. 


Said to Have Been Less 
Affected Than Those of 
Urban Population 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


he may be retained as a tenant, with all 
his household effects, by the person who 
takes over title, since the farm can not 
well be permitted to lie idle. 

The Bureau is 
studies, in conjunction with State institu- 
tions, on “rural standards of living, for 
purposes of comparison with an earlier 
survey covering 2,886 families in repre- 
sentative localities in 11 States, made in 
1922-1924. The data are not yet com- 


plete enough to make definite compari- | 
sons, but it is apparent that modern im- | 


provements of all sorts have raised the 
standards customary on farms. 

In districts hard hit by the drought last 
year there has been a material lowering 
of living standards in the poorer regions, 
but even here there will be rapid recov- 
ery as soon as gardens are producing 
again. In the more prosperous regions, 
the difficulties have been mostly financial 
and have caused shortage of cash, but 
actual living conditions have not been 
materially affected. 

In the field of amusements, where the 
city dweller probably feels he must econo- 
mize most, the farmer probably is least 
affected. -He can still go to his church 
meetings, socials, and ‘fairs at little ex- 
pense. A large share of the joy of living 
of the farmer is in phases of life which 
the city dweller cannot touch, such as 
pride in high-grade livestock, and in high 
yields of grains and other produce, and 
in the “pride of authorship” involved in 


farm construction well done with one’s | 
Studies Are Being Conducted to Determine the Chemistry 


own hands, and, in the case of the farm 
wife, in pride of production of vegetables 
and fruits and their cooking and preserv- 


A concrete 


dweller and the farmer is recalled. The 
city resident was deprived of a good posi- 
tion through economy measures taken by 
his employer. He was forced to give up 


an expensive apartment and move to a/ 


cheap one, to abandon expensive pleasures 


to which he had been accustomed, and | 


to take other economy measures. 

At about the.same time, a farmer known 
to a worker in the Bureau became unable 
to meet his payments because of drought 
and low prices for his products. He ad- 
vised his bank of his inability to meet in- 
terest payments, whereupon his farm was 
taken over by the bank. But the farmer 
was retained on the place by the bank to 
operate the land as a tenant and he con- 
tinued his work with no change what- 
ever as far as living habits were con- 
cerned, paying to the bank a share of the 
crops produced instead of the cash which 
had not been forthcoming under the pre- 
vious arrangement. His household equip- 
ment, machinery, livestock and _ other 
property were his as much as before so 
far as operation and enjoyment were con- 
cerned. 


Retail Milk Price Drops 
Two Cents During Year 


Milk is about 2 cents a quart cheaper 
now than last year, according to a survey 
of retail prices in 83 cities, says Prof. 
Leland Spencer, New York State College 
of Agriculture. Tl.e retail price is the 
same as two years ago in nine of the 
cities. 

The survey shows that farm milk prices 
have decreased more than retail prices. 
Dairymen received 68 cents per 100 pounds 


1930, as the average net price in five rep- 
resentative milk producers’ .rganizations. 

Professor Spencer says that “the outlook 
for milk prices to dairymen is not fa- 
vorable for the next three or five years. 
Farmers and distributors must strive for 
greater efficiency. The nonessential milk 


The interest in label reading has been | plant must be closed and the poor cows 


so enthusiastic and extensive that 


the | sold.”"—Jssued by the Department of Ag- 


United States Department of Agriculture riculture. 


has decided to issue a printed booklet 
which will include all of my read-the- 
labet material. I am now preparing this 
booklet, and I shall include in it a study 
outline of the Federal Food and Drugs 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Act, and a discussion of the economic and | Jnformation regarding these publications 


health protective features of this law. The 
study outline is intended particularly for 
the women’s clubs, the high schools, and 
the home economics department of col- 
leges. Many such organizations have 
shown an absorbing interest in this par- 


| 
| 


ticular activity of your Department | 


Agriculture. 





may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the Stat> given below. 


Posture and Physical Fitness—Bur. Pub. No. 
205, Children's Bur., U. S, Dept. of Labor. 
Price, 10 cents. L31-49 

State Aid for S¢hool Consolidation and Pupil 
Transportation—Leaf. No. 3, Office of Educ., 
U. S. Dept. of Interior. Price, 5 cents 

E31-353 





. . . Record of Bills in... 
STATE LEGISLATURES 





Banking: State Finance 
Calif. A. 965. To define personal prop- 
erty brokers and regulate their charges and 


business. Signed by Governor. 

Calif. A. 1047. To define liability of 
stockholders in California State banks, 
Signed by Governor. 


Mo. H. 315. Assigning to no par stock 
an arbitrary value of $5 per share in com- 
puting initial taxes on domestic and foreign 
corporations. Signed by Governor, 

Crime and Prisons 


N. H. H. 147. To establish a probation 
department in the, State Board of Public 
Welfare. Killed. 

Highways 

Mo. 8S. 36. Creating a State highway 

patrol force.» Signed by Governor. 
Insurance 
Nebr. 8S. F. 101. To amend the Fraternal 


Insurance Law, granting right to merge 
upon two-thirds vote. Passed by Senate and 
House. f 
Tex. H. 233. To require nonresident in- 
surance: companies, except those required to 
invest in Texas securities and those re- 
quired to make a special deposit, to file bond 
in sum equal to 25 per cent of Texas 
premiums during preceding calendar year, 
bond to be not less than $10,000 nor more 
than $100,000 conditioned that company shall 


pay all lawful obligations to citizens of 
State; to repeal art, 4925 revised civil statutes 
1925. Killed. 

Tex. H. 332. To suspend liability of 


mebers of Tex. Employers Insurance Assn, 
to assessment when surplus exceeds §$200,- 
000 Passed by House and Senate. 

Tex. 8S. J. R. 17. Construction amend- 
ment to provide that Legislature may create 
and maintain a State system of workmen's 
compensation insurance, Killed by Senate. 

Tex. S. 41. To define group life insurance. 
Signed by Governor. 

is, A. 305. To create a monopolistic 
State workmen's compensation insurance 
fund, Killed by House. 


Judiciary 


Pa. H. 1035. Providing for a State indus- 
trial police system, creating a State indus- 
trial police force, etc. Defeated 

Pa. H. 1366. Regulating the sale, transfer 
and possession of certain firearms, prescrib- 
ins penalties, procedure and rules of evi- 
dence, ant to make uniform the law with 
reference thereto. Dc.catcd, 

Labor and Industry 

Ohio Ss. 108. To pjrohibit employer 
from compelling employe to sign contract 
promising not to become a member of a 
labor union, Signed by Governor. 

Motor Vehicles 

Conn. H. B. 424. To provide that Guest 
Passenger Statute shall not apply to guests 
under age of 14, Rejected. 

Conn, 8S. 329. To do away with neces- 


| 


Changes in Status 


sity for oath by owner when he transfers 
title to motor vehicle. Rejected. 

Mo. H. B. 138. To prescribe limits of 
length, width and height of motor vehicles. 
Signed by Governor. 

Nebr. H. 460. To make it unlawful “for 
any person to operate a motor vehicle upon 
the highways when such person has in his 


| or her lap, or in his or her embrace, another 


person, package or other encumbrance, 
which prevents the free and unhampered 
operation of such vehicle." Passed by House 
and Senate. 

Nebr. 8S. 15. To relieve owner of motor 
vehicle from liability for injuries to guest 
passengers except in cases of gross negli- 


gence or intoxication of driver. Signed by 
Governor. 

Nebr. S. 181. To rewrite automobile 
traffic code in accordance with suggested 
uniform law. Passed by Senate. Attached 
as an amendment to H. 460. Passed by 
House. 

Social Welfare 
Mo. S. B. 3. To appropriate $250,000 for 


relief of citizens affected by drought and 
business depression. Signed by Governor. 
N. H. S. 3. To provide for assistance to 


| aged and dependent persons administered 


in each county by county commissioners. 
Passed by Senate and House. 
Taxation 


Conn. H. 207. Imposing personal income 
tax. Rejected. 
Mo. H. 183. Amending tncome tax law. 


Signed by Governor. 


Mo. S. 411. Amending R. S. 10117 relat- 
ing to income tax. Passed by House and 
Senate. 

Nebr. H. R. 38, State treasurer to refund 


full amount of gasoline tax collected which 
dealer may subsequently resell outside Nebr, 
Signed by Governor. 


Nebr. S. 9. Making property taxes pay- 
able Dec, 20 and June 20. Signed by Goy- 
ernor. 

Nebr. 8,117. Imposing tax of 15 cents 


per pound on imitation butter exempting 
products containing more than 50 per cent 
animal fats or oils produced in U. S. Signed 
by Governor 

Tex. H. 31. Method of application 
gasoline tax refunds 
Senate. 


for 
Passed by House and 


Workmen's 

Calif. A. B. 1175. 

granted for 
premium 

fo. H 
diseases 


Compensation 
Relating to preference 
unpaid compensation insurance 
Defeated by House. 

498. Relative to occupational 
under Workmen's Compensation 
Act. Passed by House and Senate. 

Pa. S. 179. To provide double compensa- 
tion for injuries and death of minors under 
18 years of age employed illegally. Signed 
by Governor. 

Wis. A. 218. To make the workmen's 
compensation act compulsory instead of 
elective. Signed by Governor, 





making cooperative 








| 
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The Bureau of Chemistry and Soils of the United States Department 
of Agriculture is making a study of the chemistry of nitrogen pro- 
duction, investigating the processes by which certain bacteria fix air 


nitrogen and store it up in soils and plants. 
shown above, used in the biological and organic laboratory, it is pos- 


sible to observe the rate at which 
oxygen and to note the immediate 


With the apparatus 


nitrogen-fixing bacteria consume 
effect of any particular treatment 


while the bacteria are growing normally. One of the small flasks 


in which the bacteria are grown is 


manometer which registers the oxygen utilization. 
shown several’ of these assembled ready for use. 


shown at the left, attached to the 
In the center are 


Federal Scientists Seeking to Lower 


| 


Used by Nature in 


By Dean Burk, Ph. D. 
Associate Physical Chemist, 
and 
F. E. Allison, Ph. D. 
Senior Chemist, Bureau of Chemistry and | 
Soils, Department of Agriculture 


Nature is a vast nitrogen fixation plant. 
Most of this fixation of air nitrogen is 
|brougnt about through the activities of 
various groups of microorganisms which | 
are found widely scattered over the earth’s 
surface. Practically all of the nitrogen | 
stored up in soils and in plants was orig- 
inally taken from the air by means of 
these biological agencies. 


agencies compensates to a large extent for 


that constantly being lost through leach- 
ing, by crop removal, and by escape as 
gas. How does nature bring about this 
|large amount of fixation? The Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils is actively en- 
gaged in research work that is throwing 
light on this question. 

Studies are being conducted with three 
|groups of nitrogen fixing organisms: (1) 
/ the bacteria, such as Azotobacter, which 
live in the soil and fix nitrogen alone; (2) 
; the legume nodule bacteria which live on 
the roots of certain higher plants, such 
as clovers, alfalfa, cowpeas, etc., and bring 
|about fixation by cooperating with the 
higher plant; and (3) the blue-green algae 
which are found as the common green 
|scum of lakes and ponds, as well as be- 
|ing present in soils. It was only recently 
that these latter organisms were isolated 
in pure culture and shown by workers in 
this Bureau to be able to use atmospheric | 
| nitrogen. 


|Results Obtained With 
| Free-living Bacteria 

Especially important and interesting re- | 
sults have been obtained recently with the 
free-living bacteria, Azotobacter. It has 
| been determined that these organisms re- | 
quire little or no energy for the fixation 
of nitrogen. They require energy, of 
course, for their normal growth and ac-| 
tivities, just as do all plants and animals, 
but the requirements for fixation, itself, 
are negligible. 

Other work has shown that these bac- | 
teria need certain chemical elements, | 
either calcium or strontium, in order to 
| fix nitrogen. This is an exceedingly in-| 
teresting finding in view of the well- | 
|/known fact that in the commercial syn- 
thetic ammonia process a catalyst, con-.| 
| sisting of iron containing small percent- 
ages of such compounds as aluminum 
oxide and potassium oxide, is likewise used 
to hasten the formation of ammonia from 
nitrogen and hydrogen gases. Fortun- 
ately, in nature calcium is a normal con- 
stituent of soils and in addition it is com- 
mon practice to supply large quantities 
|at frequent intervals in the form of lime. 
Studies dre also yielding information 
}on the part that soil organic matter 
plays in speeding up biological fixation. 
Although this work is still in the pre- 
|liminary stages the results to date indi- 
}eate that soil humus.contains iron in a 
|form that is especially favorable to the 
|growth of many living organisms, includ- 
ing the nitrogen fixers. It is possible that 
the iron is also aiding in the catalysis or 
| speeding up of some of the reactions tak- 
}ing place, but more likely it is merely 
acting as a mineral food. 








Seek Lower Production Cost 
Of Fertilizer Nitrogen 
The question is often asked as_ to 
whether these studies are being conducted 
in the hope of developing a commercial 
method of fixing nitrogen, using bacteria 
directly. The answer is emphatically in 
the negative. It is probable that this 
will never be practical. The work is for 
the purpose of ascertaining the chemistry | 
of the process used by nature and then, 
if practical, to apply the same principles 
in the factory so as to lower the cos. of 
production of fertilizer nitrogen. The 
|} products formed will be organic nitro- 
genous compounds which are in particu- 
lar demand by the farmer. | 
Within the past few years rapid strides 
have been made in the United States in 
the improvement of commercial nitrogen 
| 


fixation processes. Of these the synthetic 
ammonia process is the latest develop- 
ment but it is not a simple process, Con- 
siderable equipment and expense is in- 
volved in the preparation and purification 
of nitrogen ‘and hydrogen gases; proper 
mixtures of these must then be subjected 
to high pressures and temperatures to 
make them combine to form ammonia. 


; Furthermore, the fixation of nitrogen 
|takes place at appreciable rates only in 
the presence of a carefully prepared 
metallic catalyst designed to speed up this 
particular chemical reaction. The am- 
monia produced is a gas and further ex- 
pense is involved in the conversion of this! 
into suitable fertilizer salts. In contrast | 
|to this complicated procedure, nitrogen | 
| fixation takes place in nature at ordinary | 
temperatures and at atmospheric pres- 
sure. A single bacterial cell, so small as 
ta be visible only at magnifications of 100 
to 500 times, contains all of the equipment 





The nitrogen now being fixed by these, 


Production Cost of Fertilizer N itrogen 


Fixation Process 


needed for the fixation. The aim of the 
scientist is to imitate nature but to do it 
in a chemical factory apart from the liv- 
ing organisms. Incidentally, these studies 
are yielding information which may sug- 
gest ways of better utilizing nature’s nitro- 
gen fixing agencies directly on the farm so 
as to reduce the need for commercial 


forms of nitrogen. 
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Armfield, Maxwell. Manual of tempera-paint- 


ing, by... 182 p. Lond., G. Allen & Un- 
win, 1930. 31-8075 
Arndt, Milton H. Battery brooding. 323 p. 


illus. N. Y¥., Orange Judd pub. co., 1931 


31-8087 

Ball, Robt. W. Separation of ytterbium by 
electrolytic reduction: observations on rare 
earths, xxxvi. (‘‘Abstract of thesis (Ph. D.) 


—Univ. of Il., 1931.) p. 4264-4268. Easton. 
Pa., 1930. 31-7965 
Banks, Bert. Handy book for rivermen. 81 p 

Gallipolis, O., Downtain prtg. co., 1930. 
31-7931 
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340 p 


Paul Gauguin, calm madman 
A. & C. Boni, 1931. 31-8071 
Belmont, Perry. Naval supremacy during 
Amer. revolution. 36 p Bruxelles. Im- 
primerie P. & E. De Bie, 1931. 31-7933 


Boor, Alden K. Study of carbonmonoxide 
hemoglobin. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of 
Ill., 1930.) 307-316, 748-749 p. Chicago, etc., 
1930. 31-7962 

Boyden, Mrs. Elizabeth C. Pocket contract 
bridge, Culbertson forcing system (official) 
by .. . and Mrs. Prescott Warren. 17 p 
N. Y., Harcourt, Brace & co., 1931. 31-8081 

Burnell, F. S. Rome. 303 p. N. Y., Long- 
mans, Green & co., 1930 31-7684 

Cowles, Raymond B. Life history of Varanus 


niloticus (Linnaeus) as observed in Natal 
South Africa. 31 p. Claremont, Calif 
1930. 31-7964 


Dawson, Walker M. 
and tameness in mice. 


Inheritance of wildness 
(Abstract of thesis 


(Ph. D.)—Univ. of Ill., 1931.) 3 p. Urbana 
Ill., 1931. 31-7970 
Day, Harold H. Modern brush lettering. 88 
p., illus. Cincinnati, Signs o° times pub 
co., 1931. 31-8078 
Eastvold, Seth C. Immortality, intermediate 


state and final issue; lectures delivered over 
radio station KSOO, Sioux Falls, S. D., Oct 


to Dec., 1930. 112 p. Madison, S. D., 1930 
31-8067 
Eastwood wire corp., Belleville, N. J. Historie 


for young & olde about beginnings of paper- 
making, including founders, in America. 20 
p., illus. Prtd. & distributed to master pa- 
per makers of U. S. by Eastwood wire corp., 
1930 31-8076 
Elston, 331 p 
Lond., Bell & sons, 1930 31-7682 
Farley, Gertrude A. Golf course common- 
sense. 256 p., illus Cleveland Heights, O., 
Farley libraries, 1931 31-8080 


Roy. 
G 


Travels in Normandy. 


Faust, Lawrence Y. Fine structure of K-ra- 
diation of lighter elements. (Thesis (Ph. 
D.)—Univ. of Pa., 1930. p. 161-172. Phil., 
1930. 31-7967 

Fitzsimmons, Cortland. Contract bridge for 
beginner & average player. 56 p Mm. En 
R. M McBride & co., 1931. 31-8082 


Graham, Evelyn. Life story of King Alfonso 
xiii. 314 p. Lond., H. Jenkins, 1930. 31-7681 
Hoff, Wilbur L. Base exchange between dyes 
and soils, (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Iowa state coll. 


of agric. and machanic arts, 1928. Doctoral 
thesis no. 94.) 6 p. Ithaca, N. Y., 1930 
31-7884 

Hutchinson, Paul. World revolution and re- 
ligion (Abingdon religious educ. mono- 
graphs, J. W. Langdale, gen. ed.) 20: p 
N. Y., Abingdon press, 1931 31-8066 
Kemmerer, Walter W. School accounting by 
machine methods. 178 p., illus. Houston, 
Tex., Prtd. by Auxiliary directory co oon 
31-792 


Lamon, Harry M. How to select laying hen, 
by 


oe . and Jos. W. Kinghorne. 124 
N. Y., Orange Judd publ. co., 1931. 31-26363 
Lloyd, Freeman. All setters, histories, rear- 


ing and training. bench show ee and 


characteristics. 124 p., illus, N. —- 
Lloyd, 1931. 31-8085 
Lockhart, John G. Blenden hall; true story 


of shipwreck, casting away and life on des- 


ert island. 232 p. Lond., P. Qian, 1930 
31-8084 
Lose, Chas. Vanishing trout, study of trout 


and trout fishing in waters of central Pa. 
(Alpine club wild life bull., ix.) 318 p 
Altoona, Pa., Altoona tribune press, 1931 
31-8088 
and when 
31-8077 


Lowe, Corrine B. What to eat 
32 p. N. ¥., Walton book co., 1930. 


Mabie, Ethel. Language in use in 3d grade 
school activities. 107 p., illus. Blooming- | 
ton, Ill., Public school publ. co., 1930 

31-7927 

McKearin, Geo. S. Loan exhibition of early 
Amer. pottery and early Amer. glass 56 
p., illus. Hoosick Falls, N. Y., Prtd. by 
D. L. Hall, 1931. ° 31-8072 


Marshall, Robt. 


Experimental study of water 
relations of seedling conifers with special 


reference to wilting. (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
Johns Hopkins univ., 1930.) p. 38-98. Dur- 
ham, N. C., 1931, 31-7969 | 
Myers, Alex. J. W. Country church as it is, | 
by ...and Edwin E. Sundt. 189 p. N. Y., 
Fleming H. Revell co., 1930. 31-8068 
Orman, Handioom weaving. (Pitman's 
craft for all ser.) 100 p., illus. N. ¥., I. 
Pitman & sons, 1930. 31-7887 
Peacock, Lawrence K. Dahlia. 124 p. N. ¥ 
Orange Judd publ. co., 1931 31-8° 86 
Peebles, Allon. Survey of medical facilities 
of Shelby county, Ind. (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
Columbia univ., 1930.) 221 p., illus. Wash 
D. C., 1930. 31-7978 
Schober, Joseph. Silk and silk industry, by 
Se trans. by R, Cuthill 375 p.. illus 
Lond., Constable & co., 1930 31-8079 
Sellar, Walter C. 1066 and all that; memor- 
able history of England, by . .. and Robt, 
J. Yeatman. 116 p., illus. N. Y., E. P. Dut- 
ton & co., 1931. 31-7678 
Stebbing, Lizzie S. Modern introduction to 
logic. 505 p. Lond., Methuen & co., 1930. 


31-8070 
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STUDY OF CHEMISTRY OF NITROGEN | Chemical Needed 


For Tuberculosis 
Study Developed 


Process of Making Aspara- 
gin Commercially Assures 
Independence of Foreign 
Supply for Research 


Development in Department of Agricul- 
ture laboratories of a process of making 
| asparagin, a biochemical product used in 
the study of tuberculosis, and receipt of a 
shipment of the product from a concern 
which has undertaken to make it com- 
mercially, has just been announced by tne 
| Department. The development makes the 
| United States independent of a foreign 
| Supply, and assures an ample supply for 
research on tuberculosis and the wide 
range of problems related to this disease, 
| the Department said. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

Dr. M. Dorset, chief of the Biochemic 
Division of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
| try, reports the successful production of 
| asparagin in the division’s laboratory and 
the receipt of a shipment of the chemical 
as produced by the first firm to undertake 
its manufacture commercially. 

Asapragin is used in the United States 
and elsewhere in laboratory studies of 
tubercle bacilli and in research work on 
the control and eradication of tubercu- 
losis. The organisms of this disease make 
exceedingly good growth on culture media 
containing asparagin. This product is 
highly desirable in research work because 
its use permits the elimination of vari- 
|able factors present in other media on 
| which tubercle bacilli have been grown. 

In the manufacture of tuberculin for 
| testing cattle for tuberculosis, asparagin 
may possibly take the place of beef broth 
and peptone as a source of nitrogen, a 
change which would simplify manufac- 
ture. The Department of Agriculture 
alone makes 15,000,000 doses of tuberculin 
each year. 

Extracted From Plants 

Asparagin is a natural constituent of 
certain plants, particularly the lupines 
and vetches. In the Department’s inves- 
tigations, the best yields were obtained 
from the plant known scientifically as 
|Lupinus albus. Twelve-day-old seedling 
plants of this lupine, when dried, yield 
as much as 27 per cent of asparagin. Dr. 
Dorset started investigations about three 
years ago with the cooperation of Dr. O. 
F. Black, of the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try, who was the first in this country to 
produce the pure crystalline asparagin. 
The more recent experimental work was 
done in the Biochemic Division by P. 
W. LeDuc. 

The process, as developed by the De- 
partment’s scientists, involves the growing 
of suitable plants, drying and grinding 
stalgs when the stalks are in the seedling 
stage of growth, extracting the asparagin 
with a solvent, precipitating impurities, 
and finally concentrating the clear so- 
lution by evaporation, whereupon the 
asparagin is obtained in the form of 
small, white crytals that are practically 
chemically pure. 

Asset to Research Work 

The product is classed by chemists as an 
amino acid. It contains, the elements, 
nitrogen, hydrogen, carbon, and oxygen, 
combined in a complex chemical group. 
Although it is as yet too early to ap- 
praise fully the significance of the inves- 
tigation, officials of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry make the following prelim- 
inary comments: 

Ability to produce asparagin in the 
United States makes this country inde- 
pendent of the foreign supply and gives 
assurance of ample quantity, as needed, 
which is a point of considerable impor- 
tance in conducting extensive research 
work. 

The quality of the American product 
appears to be certsinly as good as that 
of the imported article. 

So far as the depai..aent has been able 
to learn, no asparagin had been pro- 
duced in the United States prior to these 
investigations. The method developed is 
somewhat similar to that used in making 
sugar from cane. Department officials 
point out, however, that the present mar-. 
ket for asparagin is limited to a com- 
paratively few laboratories; hence large 
scale production probably would be an 
uncertain venture until new uses and a 
broader outlet are found for the product. 

The ultimate results that may follow 
the establishment of this infant industry 
can not be predicted, but it may at least 
be stated that ability to make asparagin 
commercially in the United States is a 
distinct asset to the scientific study of 
tuberculosis and the wide range of prob- 
lems related to this disease. 








Goiter Found Prevalent 
In the North of Ireland 


In connection with the examination of 
prospective immigrants, medical officers of 
the Public Health Service are assigned to 
duty in American Consulates in a num- 
ber of foreign countries. An officer ex- 
perienced in making thyroid surveys to 
determine the prevalence of goiter has 
been on duty in Northern Ireland for 
some time past. The physical examina- 
tion of applicants made by this officer for 
immigration visas h’3 afforded an oppor- 
tunity to observe the prevalence of goiter 
among such applicants. 

_In a previous publication, it was tenta- 
tively suggested that when the per- 
centages of all degrees of simple thyroid 
enlargement, as determined by Public - 
Health Service standards, range between 
10 and 20 per cent among the males and 
between 20 and 30 per cent among the 
females, widespread prophylaxis is prob- 
ably an optional public health measure. 
However, these tentative suggestions 
should not deter physicians and public 
health authorities from providing prophy- 
laxis and treatment in specific instances. 
In view of the considerable inctdence of 
goiter among females between 19 and 24 
years of age in northern Ireland, it would 
appear particularly desirable that prophy- 
lactic measures be instituted prior to that 
time.—Issued by the Public Health Serve 
ice. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heaaing 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 

| Maryland, Agric.—15th Census of U. S.: 1930, 

Bur. of Census, U. 8. Dept. of Commerce, 

Price, 10 cents. (31-26275) 

| Arkansas, Population Bull.—15th Census of 

| U. S.: 1930, Bur. of Census, U. 8S. Dept. of 
Commerce. Price, 30 cents. (51-26217) 
New Credit for Farmers. Natl. Advisory Loan 
‘Com., Agricl. Credits Div., U. S. Dept. of 
Agric Free Agr. 31-144 





SPECIAL NOTICE 
POST OFFICE 
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department 
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until 10 of ‘ 

m May for furnishing official enve- 
lopes and registered package jackets for the 
Postal Service during the term of one year be- 
ginning July 1, 1931. Rlanks for proposals with 
specifications and instructions to bidders will 
be furnished upon application to the Purchas- 
ing Agent, Walter F. Brown, Postmaster 
General, 
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Process Devised 
To Use Domestic | 
Manganese Ores 


Bureau of Mines Develops 
Satisfactory Methods of 
Deoxidizing Steel With 
Low-grade Product 


The Bureau of Mines has developed a 
practical method of solving the emergency 
manganese problem, which is of excep- 
tional importance to the steel industry 
should a war or some other cause cut off 
foreign supplies of high-grade manganese 
ore, according to information made avail- 
able May 11 at the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Manganese, it was explained, comprises 
80 per cent of the alloy, ferromanganese, 
as used in making steel, and there is a 
scarcity of ore in this country of suffi- 
ciently high grade for ferromanganese 
production. Intensive work by the Bureau 
on the deoxidation of steel with manga- 
nese-silicon alloys, which can be made 
from domestic manganese ores, has shown 
their use would decrease ferromanganese 
requirements of our steel 60 to 80 and 
even 100 per cent. y 
has been made with these alloys, it was 
stated. 

The following additional 
was furnished at the Department: 


Use of Manganese 


Manganese is used in the steel indus- 
try to improve blast-furnace operation and 
to make the steel workable by offsetting 
the harmful effects of oxygen and sul- 
phur. Another reason for the use of 
manganese is that high-manganese steels 
have been developed with great success 
recently. The manganese gives to the 
steel many desirable physical properties. 

Processes have been developed for util- 
izing domestic manganese ores which 
should easily fill our reduced ferroman- 
ganese requirements brought about by 
the use of manganese-silicon alloys. There 
are no technical difficulties in the appli- 


cation of the practice of using these al- | 
loys, and any difficulties involved would 


be only those arising from habituated ideas 
of the necessity for ferromanganese. 


Excellent quality steel | 


information | 


Norfolk Wholesale Trade 
Totals 130 Millions a Year 


Preliminary tabulation of data gathered 
in the Census of Distribution indicates 
that wholesale trade in Norfolk, Va., ex- 
ceeds $130,000,000 annually. This total in- 
cludes business done by all concerns per- 
forming the wholesale function. 

The volume of business done by the 
194 whélesalers proper in Norfolk in 1929 
amounted to $74,127,757. Those wholesal- 
ers employed 2,216 men and women, paid 
them $3,836,414 in salaries and wages, and 


| carried stock at the close of 1929 with 


an approximate cost value of $4,660,680. 
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In addition to the wholesalers proper, 
there were 98 establishments in the Nor- 
folk wholesale field, such as manufactur- 


ers’ sales branches, and bulk tank sta- 
tions in the petroleum industry, etc., &nd 
“functional middlemen,” such as brokers, 
selling agents, etc., the operations of which 
are similar to those of wholesalers. The 
total volume of business transacted by 
those establishments amounted to $64,177,- 
881 in 1929. Those establishments gave 
employment to 863 men and women, paid 
them $1,487,682 in salaries and wages, and 
carried stock at the close of 1929 with an 
approximate cost value of $1,820,302. 

The total volume of business trans- 


acted by all establishments in the Nor! Rico May 5. (Department of Commerce.) | 


folk wholesale fleld in 1929 amounted to 
—* by the Bureau of the 
| Census, 





Modern Building for Java 


| Java's national architecture, made up 
of age-old Oriental forms, is going mod- 
;ern with the construction of a business 
and department building in Batavia. (De- 
partment of Commerce.) 


! 
Porto Rico Raises Coffee Tariff 
A bill increasing the import duty on 
coffee from 10 cents to 15 cents per pound 
| was approved by the Governor of Porto 
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Wisconsin House Rejects 
Measure on Sterilization 


| | i 
ig * | 331,000 tons in the preceding quarter. The 
‘Commercial Coal Stocks | weekly rate of consumption within the 


Are Smallest Since 1922 | united states drug the first quarter of 
. ; : 1931 amounted to 8,868,000 tons, as com- 
Commercial stocks of bituminous coal| pared with 8,987,000 tons in the previous Mapison, Wis., May 11. 
used largely for industrial purposes; quarter. In comparison with the average; The House, by a margin of 10 votes, 
amounted to 29,500,000 tons on April 1,| weekly rate of consumption during the| has killed a bill (A. 366) for the voluntary 
1931, according to the quarterly survey|jast quarter of 1930, the rate of home| sterilization of feeble-minded persons. 
just completed by the United States Bu-| consumption shows a decrease of 1.3 per| ee 
reau of Mines, Department of Commerce. | cent. | April 1 show the usual seasonal decline, 
In comparison with the amount on hand| In addition to the stocks in the hands| being 38 per cent under those on hand 
at the beginning of the previous quar-|of consumers there was 4,747,000 tons of| Jan. 1 and are also somewhat less than 
ter, this is a decrease ‘of 7,700,000 tons\.bituminous coal on hand on the docks/|on corresponding dates of other recent 
and is the smallest tonnage in storage/of Lake Superior and Lake Michigan on| years. In terms of days’ supply the pres- 
for any period on record since 1922. | April 1, as compared with 8,940,000 tons|ent stocks of anthracite are equivalent 
Exports during the first quarter of 1931|at the beginning of the year. |to 21 day’s requirements.—Issued by the 
averaged 175,000 tons a week, as against Stocks of anthracite in retail yards on! Department of Commerce. 














General acceptance of this practice and 
development of the available sources of 
domestic material suitable for making fer- 


romanganese should make this country} 


independent of foreign ores. 

When our country was shut off from 
outside sources of manganese ore during 
the World War, the price of ferroman- 
ganese ranged from $100 to $400 per ton, 
and there 
availability of manganese at any price. 
The lack of domestic ores of ferroman- 


ganese grade was keenly felt during that} 


period. 
Advancement Made 

During the last decade there has been 
a continuous effort to develop a domestic 
manganese industry in this country, and 
some advance has been made. This gain, 
however, has not been striking enough 
to give the steel manufacturer any great 
amount of confidence that he can rely 
on domestic ferromanganese of the reg- 
ular 80 per cent grade during an emer- 
gency. 

Imports of manganese ore depend not 
only on the relations between our Nation 
and others but also om social and eco- 
nomic conditions within those countries 
which supply us.. Ores of a composi- 
tion permitting the manufacture of ferro- 
manganese at a reasonable price are plen- 


tiful in Russia, India, Brazil and the 
African gold coast. @ 
SpiegeI "Is Used 


The most important finding of the Bu- 
Breau in investigating the use of manga- 
nese-silicon ais for the deoxidation of 
steel was that a ferro-alloy containing 
manganese and silicon in the ratio of 
5 to 1 was the most efficient in making 
clean steel at a decided saving in cost 
to the steel manufacturer. The reduction 
in ferromanganese requirements is strik- 
ing. Further tests have shown that in 
the grades of steel which constitute our 
largest tonnage, ferromanganese can be 
dispensed with by the substitution of or- 
dinary spiegel and a product of excel- 
lent quality obtained. 

Spiegel ordinarily contains 20 per cent 
manganese, 5 per cent carbon, 1 per cent 
silicon and 74 per cent iron. There is 
a huge tonnage of low-grade manganese 
ore in the United States suitable for the 
production of spiegel. In addition to 
these ores, there is a large tonnage of 
slag from open-hearth steel furnaces 
which should be considered a _ potential 
source of manganese. 


Twenty-one Labor Disputes 
Submitted for Settlement 


Twenty-one new labor disputes were 
brought before the Department of Labor 
for settlement during the week ended 
May 9, according to Hugh L. Kerwin, Di- 
rector of the Conciliation Service. 
of the cases were adjusted, as were six 
old ones. At the close of the week there 
wete 47 strikes and 25 controversies which 
had not reached the strike stage await- 
ing the Department's action. Following 
is a list of the new cases: 


Textile Mills, Allentown, Pa— 
textile workers; pending; wage cut and work- 
ing conditions 

Plumbers, Cincinnati, Ohio.—Strike of 285 
plumbers; pending; renewal of agreement 

Building Trades, Indianapolis, Ind.—Strike 
of 3,000 building craftsmen; pending wage cut 
of 20 per cent 

e Fellows-Huber Silk Mills, East Stroudsburg 
Pa—Strike of an unreported number of silk 
workers; pending; wage rates 

Building Crafts, Youngstown, Ohio.—Strike 
of an unreported number of building trades- 
men; pending; cause not yet reported 

Longshoremen Duluth Minn.—Strike 
275 longshoremen; pending; proposed 
cent wage cut 

Great Lakes Transit, Co., Superior, Wis 
Strike of 125 longshoremen; pending; proposed 
15 per cent wage cut 

Deep Vein Coal Co 
of 350 miners; 
conditions 

Beker-Friedman Co 


of 


Princeton, Ind.—Strike 
pending; wages and working 
Inc., New York City 


Strike of 125 shoe workers; pending; alleged 
discrimination . 
Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park. Mass.— 


Strike of an unreported number of metal 
polishers; pending; cause not yet reported 
Bricklayers, Fort Wayne, Mich.—Controversy 


with 2,325 bricklayers; pending; cut, $1.50 to 
$1.25 
Soldiers’ Home, Dayton, Ohio.—Controversy 


with an unreported number of iron workers 
pending; cause not yet reported. 


Poston Springfield Brick Co Springfield 


Ill.—Controversy with an unreported number 
of road pavers; pending; cause not yet re- 
ported 

¢ Post Office Building, Newburgh, N. Y.—Con- 


troversy with an unreported number of build- 
ing craftsmen; pending; cause not yet re- 
ported 

M. Marsh and Sons, Wheeling, W. Va.— 
Controversy with an unreported number. of 
cigar makers; pending; dispute on agreement 

Street Railway, St. Louis, Mo.—Controversy 
with 3,550 traction workers; pending; proposed 
10 per cent cut. 


Excelsior Marble and Tile Works, Inc 
Bronx, N. Y.—Strike of an unreported num- 
ber of employes; adjusted; wage cut 15 per 
cent, hours; terms of adjustment not yet re- 
ceived : 

Plumbers Dayton, Ohio.—Strike of 50 
plumbers; adjusted; wages and agreement 


Same wages as last year 
Mason and Moore, Inc 
Strike of 75 machine men 
per cent, 9-hour day; pay 

per hour, 40-hour week 
Greenpoint Metallic Bed Co., 


New York City 
adjusted; cut 25 
restored to $1.25 


Brooklyn, N 


was grave concern as to the} 


& 





Five | 


Strike of 3,000 | 


15 per 


| are considering your throat — your 
| vocal chords. Don’t rasp your throat 
with harsh irritants —Reach for a 
LUCKY instead —Remember, LUCKY 
STRIKE is the only cigarette in 
America that through its exclusive 
“TOASTING” process expels certain 
harsh irritants present in all raw to- 
baccos. These expelled irritants are 
sold to manufacturers of chemical 
compounds. They are not present in 
your LUCKY STRIKE, and so we say 


“Consider 








TUNE IN= 
The Lucky Strike 
Dance Orches- 
tra, every Tues- 
day, Thursday 
and Saturday 
evening over 
N. B. C. net- 
works. 


Y¥.—Strike of 350 coil workers; adjusted; piece | 
work rates; reemployed as individuals. 
Federal Building, Lewistown, Mont.—Con- 


‘roversy with an unreported number of build- 
tradesmen; adjusted; prevailing wages; 
Prevailing wage to be paid, local labor, 


it— your 








“Reach for a 


LUCKY instead” 


Now! Please! —Actually put your 
| finger on your Adam’s Apple. Touch 
Adam’s Apple=Do you 
know you are actually touchingyour 
larynx ? — This is your voice box= it 
| contains your vocal chords. When you 
| consider your Adam’s Apple, you 





Adam’s 


your 
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Apple.” 


iden Your 
Don’t Rasp Your Throat 
With Harsh 


Your Throat Protection — 





“It’s toasted” 
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Irritants 
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IXVILLE, N.Y. 





ncluding the use of Ultra Violet Rays 


Sunshine Mellows— Heat Purifies 


against irritation = against cough 
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‘Place of Accident 
Adjudged Not to 


‘Bar Compensation 


Washington Statute Held to 
Apply Where Accident 
Outside of State Was in 
Course of Employment 
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O.uympia, WASH. 


AMANDA ELIZABETH HILDING 
v. 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRIES. 
Washington Supreme Court. 
ms No. 28813. , 
Appeal from Superior Court for Asotin 
*. County. 
“The Attorney GENERAL and Harry ELts- 
wortH, Assistant, for appellant; Homer. 
L. Post for respondent. 
Opinion of the Court 
April 16, 1931 


Beever, J.—This is an appeal from a 
‘judgment granting to the respondent com- 
pensation under the Workmen's Com- 
pensation Act for the death of her hus- 
band. 

The facts are unquestioned and undis- 
puted: For six years prior to and on the 
58th day of April, 1929, Charles R. Hild- 


ing was employed by the Arthur Farrish | 


Lumber Company at Asotin, Wash., as 
a lumber grader and mill foreman. | 
~the morning of April 27, 1929. Hilding, 


accompanied by some fellow employes, at 


the direction of his employer traveled | 


from Asotin, Wash., to Spokane, Wash., 
‘to regra 
had been shipped to that place by his 
employer. At a point about 17 miles from 
Asotin, the highway crosses the State line 
into the State of Idaho, and extends for 
about 10 miles in that State, and then 
“passes again into the State of Washing- 
ton. There is no other highway wholly 


. within the State of Washington conven- | 


“tent and suitable for automobile travel 
between the two cities. 

The road traveled by Hilding is the 
usual route taken by motorists traveling 
from Asotin to Spokane or vice versa. 
In fact. it was necessary for Hilding to 
“travel a short distance within the State 
ef Idaho. On the following day, as he 
had finished regrading the lumber, as di- 
rected by his employer, he started on his 
return trip by automobile over this main 
‘traveled highway to Asotin, and, while 
within the State of Idaho, he encouhtered 
‘a heavy fog, ran off of the highway, up- 
set his automobile, and was seriously in- 
jured, and shortly thereafter died. 


Single Question Presented 
_ The parties by stipulation presented to 
this court but one question: ‘Whether 
or not the Industrial Insurance Act of 
the State of Washington has any extra- 
territorial operation.” So the precise 
question is: Can a widow of a man, resi- 
dent of, and employed in this State by 
an employer coming under the operation 
of the Workmen's Compensation Act, who 
is injured outside of the State while en- 
gaged in the course of his employment, 
recover compensation out of the industrial 
insurance fund? : 
This precise question has not heretofore 
been presented to this court. 


Appellant contends that the trial court | 


_erred in awarding judgment to respond- 
ent, and relies largely on the case of In 
re Gould, 102 N. E. 693, 215 Mass. 480, 
4.N.C. C. A. 60. Many of the eastern 
courts have declined to follow the 
"Gould case, supra, and some of them have 
repudiated the doctrine there announced. 
.. The Supreme Court of Rhode Island, 
in the case of Grinnell v. Wilkinson, 39 
R. I. 447, 98 Atl. 103, had under consid- 
eration a question in many respects iden- 
tical to the question raised in the instant 
case. There the Industrial Insurance Act 
gives an employe compensation for “per- 
sonal injury by accident arising out of 
and in the course of his employment.” 
There the injured workman, a carpenter, 
, was sent by his employer“to New Haven, 
Conn., to complete certain work. While 
engaged at the work in Connecticut, he 
sustained injury, for which he submitted 
a claim before the industrial board in 
the State of Rhode Island. Passing on 
the question, the Rhode Island court said: 
“The leading case in this country up 
to 1913, was Gould’s Case, 215 Ma§s. 480, 
102 N. E. 693, Ann. Cas. 1914 D 372, de- 
cided Sept. 12, 1913, and it was doubtless 
,upon this authority that. the presiding 
‘justice relied in his decision, and he is, 
at. first sight, apparently supported there- 
“by. Since that time, however, certain 


other cases have been decided which, in} 


the opinion of this court, more closely 


apply to our act and which we shall later | 


- - * 


discuss. 


“We are of the opinion that the rea- | 
soning of the cases above cited from New | 


York, New Jersey, and Connecticut (Post 
v. Burger & Gohlke, 216 N. Y. 544, 111 
N. E. 351; 


‘nerson v. Thames Towboat Co., 89 Conn 


. 367, 94 Atl. 372) is quite applicable to the 
under the Workmen's 
Compensation Act of Rhode Island the 
relation of employer and employe is con- 
tractual and the terms of the act are to 
be read as a part of every contract of| 
service between those subject to its terms; 
that on principle and in reason, and in | 
view of the purpose, scope and character 
of the act it should be construed and held 
to include injuries arising out of the Sew 
and | 
“that the weight of authority upon acts | 
similar to our own gives full support to 
supra, | 


case at bar; that 


‘as well as those avising within it; 


our conclusion. Gould's case, 


stands alone so far as any cases have 
come to our attention, and is only deemed | 
particular 
“statute therein considered, which we re- | 
gard as different from ours in many im- 


to be authoritative on the 


portant respects.” 
Doctrine Abandoned 


« The Gould case, supra, was further re- 
*pudiated by the Supreme Court of Colo- 
rado, in the case of Industrial Commis- 


#ion.v. Aetna Life Insurance Co., 174 Pac 
(Colo.) 
court said: 

“We now come: to the question as to| 
whether or not the Colorado Workmen's | 
Compensation Act has what is termed 
‘extraterritorial effect.’ It is contended 
that there can be no recovery for the 
reason that the accident occurred in the 
State of Wyoming, notwithstanding the 
contract was made in Colorado; that 
both parties to it at all times resided in 
Colorado; and that the services under it 
were to performed partially, at least, in 
this State. | 

“Counsel concéde that it is within the 
legislative power to give extraterritorial | 


effect by express provision, but contend) 


that in the absence of such expressed pur- 


pose it must...be conclusively presumed | 


that general words. were intended to be 
limited in their application to the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of the Legislature using 
them. The Goyld case, 215 Mass. 480, 4 
N. C. C. A. 60, is cited to support this 
contention. “Vhis case constriied the stat- 
ute of Massachusetts, which, in respect 
to the question at issue, is like the Colo- 
rado law, in that the statute is voluntary, 
and that it does not in express terms 


provide for compensation in case of ac- | 


cidents occurring without the State. It 
was there held that the statute does not 


[Continued on Page 7, Column #1 


On | 


de a quantity of lumber which | 


Rounsavilie v. Central R. Co., 
87 New Jersey Law, 371, 94 Atl: 392; Ken- 


589, 3 A. L. R. 1336, where the! 
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Farm Tractor Magnetos 
| Allowed Entry Duty Free 


| New York, May 11.—Sustaining a pro- 
| test (No. 484090-G-24630) of the Robert 
| Bosch Magneto Co., Inc., the Customs 
Court writes: 


“It having been stipulated by and be- 


hereto that the invoice items marked ‘A’ 


|and ‘B’ consist of farm tractor magnetos 
|and parts, we hold same properly free 
of duty under paragraph 1504 of the Act 
|}of 1922 as parts of agricultural imple- 
|ments. That claim of plaintiff is there- 
fore sustained, and -judgment will enter 


accordingly.” | 
| Presiding Judge Fischer writes the: 
| opinion. 

| 

ln ° ° 
‘Committee Named to Revise | 


' Tax Law in Rhode Island 


ProvIDENCE, R. I., May 11. | 

As authorized by the 1931 legislature, | 
Governor Case has appointed a special | 
committee to revise the present law in| 


regard to collection of taxes. 


| 


Board of Tax Appeals 


Announces’ Decisions 


Promulgated May 11 


Harry Sandler. Docket No. 29142. 

Shares of capital stock owned ‘by 
petitioner became worthless in 1924 
and the cost thereof is a proper de- 
duction from petitioner's gross income 
in that year. 

. Edward Sullivan. Docket No. 29616. 

Commissions and escrow expenses 
paid in connection with an install- 
ment sale of real property by one 
not deductible in the year of sale, 
but are added to cost and serve to 
reduce the profit, thus being spread 
over the same period as the install- 
ment payments. 

|E. C. Pratt. Docket No. 30606. 
| Where the taxpayer who reported 
| on a cash basis gave his note to an 
| insolvent corporation, the amount of 
| such note could not be deducted until 

it was paid. 
|Lee Live Stock Commission Company. 
| Docket No. 33306. 
| Where the principal stockftolder of 

a corporation transfers promissory 
notes to it without consideration 
which are taken into its assets ac- 

counts and increase the book sur- 

| plus, the interest on such notes is 
income to the corporation. 

M. K. Graham, Mrs. M. K. Graham. 

Docket Nos. 33696, 33695. 

The respondent’s determination of 
the amounts allowable as deductions 
for depletion determined. 

|Carolina Light and Power 
| Docket No. 43005. 

The petitioner in 1905 purchased a 
piece of real estate for $2,500 for the 
purpose of erecting an ice plant on 
it, in the event the drilling of a well 
thereon would supply sufficient water. 
A well was drilled thereon, proved a 
failure, was capped,, never used, added 
no value to the real estate, and the 
project of erecting the ice plant was 
in the same year abandoned, the cost 
| of drilling the well being then ascer- 

tained to be $5,396.99. 

In 1916 petitioner made an agree- 

| ment with one Carroll to sell the 
| property to him for $1,500, of which 


| 


$150 was to be paid cash, the same 
| amount in one year, and the balance 
| in two years, the prospective pur- 
chaser to have possession of the 
property, pay the taxes thereon, to- 
gether with interest on deferred pay- 
ments, but in the event of his failure 
to make payments when due_ the 
agreement was to become “void and of 
no effect.” Carroll made the cash 
payment and also the one-year pay- 
ment, but with his consent, the peti- 
tioner sold and conveyed the property 
to one Thomas for $1,883.06, the 
amount of the balance due, com- 
puted on the basis of the Carroll 
agreement. 

Held, that the cost of drilling the 
well, $5,396.99, in 1905 was a loss, so 
ascertained in that year and _ not, 
therefore, a deductible loss in 1925, 
when the property-was sold to 
Thomas. 

Held, also, that the cost of the prop- 
erty to petitioner in 1925 was only 
$2,200, $300 having been received on 
the proposed sale to Carroll, and 
when it sold the same to Thomas for 
$1,883.06, it sustained a deductible 
loss of the difference, $316.94. 


| 
} 
| 
| 





tween counsel for the respective parties | 





| 
| 


| 
| 


Company. | 
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Summary of Argued and Submitted Cases 


Supreme Court of the United States 


SUMMARY follows of argued and submitted cases under advisement and awaiting decision 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. The court will hold its next session on May 18. 


A 


Awaiting Decision of the 





The summary includes the number, title, procedure by which the case came before the court, 
questions involved, counsel, date of argument and a reference to the yearly index page of The 


United States Daily in which the arguments were reported. 


No. 17 Original. State of New Jersey v. 
City of New York. Suit by New Jersey for 
injunction to restrain City of New York 
from continuing to dispose of municipal 
waste in Atlantic Ocean off New Jersey 
coast on claim that waste is washed ashore, 
polluting beaches. Arthur J. Hilly, Corpora- 
tion Counsel, City of New York (Elliott S. 
Benedict, J. Joseph Lilly and Thomas W. 
Crowe with him on brief) for City of New 
York. Duane E. Minard, Assistant Attorney 
General of New Jersey (William A. Stevens, 
Attorney General,’ with him on brief) for 
State of New Jersey. Argued April 30, 1931. 
(5 U. S. Daily 515.) 


No. 19 Original. State of Arizona v. State 
of California et al. Suit by Arizona to de- 
clare the Boulder Canyon Project Act and 
Colorado River Compact null and void, as 
unconstitutional. Argued on motions to 
dismiss bill of complaint filed by Secretary 
of the Interior and six States signatory to 
Colorado River Compact, codefendants. 
Thomas D. Thacher, Solicitor General 
(Robert P. Reeder with him on brief) for 
Secretary of Interior. U. S. Webb, Attorney 
General of California (W. B. Mathews and 
Charles L. Childers with him on brief) for 
State of California. James A. Greenwood, 
Attorney General of Wyoming, George P. 
Parker, Attorney General of Utah, E. K. 
Neuman, Attorney General of New Mexico 
and Thomas H. Gibson, of counsel for State 
of Colorado (Clarence L. Ireland, Attorney 
General of Colorado, Gray Mashburn, Attor- 
ney General of State of Nevada, Delph E. 
Carpenter, L. Ward Bannister and Raymond 
L. Sauter, of counsel for Colorado, Richard 
J. Jackson and George W. Furgeson, of coun- 
sel for Wyoming, William W. Ray, of coun- 
sel for Utah, and Francis C. Wilson, of coun- 
sel for New Mexico, with them on brief) 
for States of Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, New 
Mexico and Nevada. Dean G. Acheson and 
Clifton Matthews (K. Berry Peterson, Attor- 
ney General of Arizona, with them on brief) 
for Arizona. Argued March 9 and 10, 1931. 
(6 U. S. Daily 66, 78.) 


No. 5. Indian Motocycle Co. v. United 
States. On certificate from court of claims. 
Whether Federal Government can tax man- 
ufacturer’s sale of motorcycle to munici- 
pality, such motorcycle to be used exclu- 
sively for police purposes, and purchased as 
such. Monte Appel (Frederick Schwertner 
with him on brief) for Indian Motocycle 
Co. Thomas D. Thacher, Solicitor General 
(Charles B. Rugg. Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, Fred K. Dyar and H. Brian Holland 
with him on brief) for United States. Re- 
argued Oct. 24 and 27, 1930. (5 U. S. Daily 
2646.) 


No. 21. United States v. The Equitable 
Trust Co. of New York et al. On writ of 
certiorari to Circuit Court of Appeals for 
Second Circuit. Suit to recover attorney's 
fees out of fund held by United States for 
Jackson Barnett, incompetent Indian ward, 
for services performed in action brought 
to set aside transfer of estate and preserve 
fund (Seth W. Richardson. Assistant At- 
torney General (William D. Mitchell, Attor- 
ney General, Nat M. Lacy and Pedro Capo= 
Rodriguez with him on brief) for peti- 
tioner. John W. Davis for respondents. 
Argued Dec. 1 and 2, 1930. (5 U. S. Daily 
3627). 

No. 54. Carbice Corporation of America 
v. American Patent Development Corpora- 
tion et al. On writ of certiorari to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for Second Circuit. 
On rehearing on question of validity of 
Slade patent, No. 1595426, for arrangement 
of solid carbon dioxide in package for trans- 
porting refrigerated foodstuffs. Samuel E. 
Darby Jr. for petitioner. Charles Neave 
George C. Dean and Clarence D. Kerr with 
him on brief) for respondents. Reargued 
April 27, 1931. (VI U.S. Daily 482.) 


No. 66. Northport Power & Light Co. v. 
Hartley, as Governor, etc. On appeal from 
District Court for Western District of 
Washington. Validity of Washington alien 
land owner laws as they effect possible 
deprivation of property of electric power 
company, Car*dian-owned, transporting en- 


ergy across ternational boundary into 
State of We ‘ngton. O. C. Moore (W. 
Len Johnson ~ him on brief) for ap- 
pellant. John ... Dunbar, Attorney Gen- 
eral of Washington, and John A. Homer, 
Assistant Attorney General, on brief for 
appellees. Argued Jan. 23, 1931. (5 U. S. 
Daily 3601.) e 

No. 78. Mott v. United States. On writ 


to Circuit Court of Appeals 
for Tenth Circuit. Suit by United States 
for return of funds paid out of illegally 
transferred estate of Jackson Barnett, in- 
competent Indian. Charles B. Rogers for 
petitioner. Seth W. Richardson, Assistant 
Attorney General (Thomas D. Thacher, Soli- 
citor General, Nat M. Lacy and Paul D. 
Miller with him on brief) for respondent. 
Argued Dec. 2, 1930. (5 U. S. Daily 2037.) 


No. 81. Choteau v. Burnet, Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. On writ of certiorari 
to Circuit Court of Appeals for Tenth Cir- 
cuit. Taxability of income of competent 
Indian of Osage Tribe under 1918 Revenue 
Act, such income consisting of pro rata 
share of tribal income from leases on oil 
and gas lands, T. J. Leahy (C. S. Mac- 
Donald, James H. Maxey, F. W. Files and 
Louis N. Stivers with him on brief) for peti- 
tioners. G. A. Youngquist, Assistant Attor- 
ney General (Thomas D. Thacher, Solicitor 
General, Claude R. Branch, Sewall Key and 
A. H. Conner, Special Assistants to Attor- 
new General, C. M. Charest, General Coun- 
sel, Bureau of Internal Revenue, and Ellis 


of certiorari 


» 


INSURANCE—Automobile liability insurance—Policy issued to lessor of “driverless” 


5664, April 17, 1931. 


INJUNCTION—Grounds—Enforcement 
nuisance— 


of 


cars—Coverage of lessee—Lessee’s employment of chauffeur as violation of contract 
with lessor—Exemption of insurer from: liability— 

A lessee of a so-called “driverless” automobile from a company engaged in the 
business of renting such automobiles to the public, who was not an experienced 
driver and who employed a chauffeur to drive the car for him under his supervision, 
with the knowledge and consent of the company, although his contract with the 
eompany stated that he was an experienced driver and that he would not permit 
anyone else to drive the automobile, was covered by a public liability automobile 
insurance policy issued to the company unde 
indemnity to persons hiring such “driverless” cars from the company, notwith- 
standing other provisions that “coverage is not hereby extended to any individual 
to-whom the recorded hirer of a car may extend permission to use it” and that in 
the event that the lessee violates any of the provisions of his contract with the 
company entered into at the time the car is rented, “this policy shall not cover such 
additional assured on account of such violation,” since by the employment of a 
chauffeur to drive the car for him the lessee did not permit another person to use 
it, within the meaning of either the policy or his contract with the company, and 
since the provision of the policy that it did “not cover such additional assured on 
account of said violation” was not applicable, such provision having reference to 
injury or damage caused by such violation, and the employment of the chauffeur, 
if in violation of the contract, was not the proximate cause of the accident. 

Ocean Accident & Guaranty Corp. v. Schroeder, Adminr., etc.; C. C. A. 6, No. 


a provision thereof extending the 


void ordinance for abatement of 


Where an ordinance declaring a contractors’ supply plant in a proper zone a 
nuisance and providing for its abatement was void, the owner was entitled to an 
injunction against the enforcement of the ordinance and was not required to face 
the penalties imposed by it in testing its validity. 

Oklahoma City v. Dolese et al.; C. C. A\ 10, No. 367, April 2, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION—Operation of statute—Extraterritorial 


opera- 


tion—Death from injuries sustained in automobile accident in other State on return 


trip— 


The death of a Washington employe of a Washington employer who died from 
injuries sustained in an automobile accident in Idaho while returning to the em- 
ployer’s place of business from another city in which he had performed services 
for the employer along a direct route which extended for a short distance through 
the State of Idaho, pursuant to employer's directions, was compensable under the 
Washington Compensation Act, since he was acting in the course of his employment 
during the return trip and since the Washington Compensation Act has extra- 


territorial operation.—Hilding v. Department of Labor and Industries. 


(Wash. 


Sup. Ct.)—6 U. S. Daily, 604, May 12, 1931. 


Federal Taxation 
DEDUCTIONS—Contributions+Arrangement to minimize tax— 

Petitioners transferred certain property to a charitable organization taking its 
notes maturing one-two-three-four and five years after date; when the notes for the 
first year matured they were canceled and submitted by the owners as charitable 
contributions for that year and a like disposition and return was made of the 
notes due in each of the four succeeding years; held that petitioners were entitled 
to the deduction as claimed for each of. the years involved; the transaction was not 
&@ wrongful evasion and because it saved the petitioners taxes is no reason why it 


should be condemned.—Andrus v. Burnet. 


May 12, 1931. 


@, C, Ct. Appls.)—6 U. 8, Datly, 604, 


‘ 


















of 
for 
1931. 


W. Manning, Special Attorney, Bureau 
Internal Revenue, with him on brief) 
respondent. Argued Jan. 28 and 29, 
(5 U. S. Daily 3703.) 


No. 91. Near v. State of Minnesota ex rel. 
Olson, County Attorney. On appeal from 
Minnesota Supreme Court. Constitutionality 
of so-called Minnesota “gag law’ declaring 
obscene, malicious, and defamatory publica- 
tion a nuisance and granting judges. power 
to enjoin it upon such evidence, taken in 
sucn way, as said judge deems fit. Wey- 
mouth L. Kirkland (Thomas E. Latimer, 
Howard Ellis and Edward C. Caldwell with 
him on brief) for appellant. James E. 
Markham, Deputy Attorney General of 
Minnesota, and Arthur L. Markve, Assistant 
ak Attorney (Henry N. Benson, Attor- 
ney General, Ed. J. Goff and William C. 
Larson, Assistant County Attorneys, with 
them on brief) for appellee. Argued Jan. 
36, 1931. (5 U. S. Daily 3657.) 


Nos. 141-154. Halbert et al. v. United 
States On writs of certiorari to Circuit 
Court of Appeals for Ninth Circuit. Right 
of certain classes of fish-eating Pacific coast 
Indians to allotments on Quinielt Reserva- 
tion in Washington. Webster Ballinger 
(Overton G. Ellis, Stuart H. Eliott, H. G. 
Rowland and Dix H. Rowland on brief) for 
petitioners. Seth W. Richardson, Assistant 
Attorney General (Thomas D. Thacher, 
Solicitor General, Pedro Capo-Rodriguez and 
Paul D. Miller with him on brief) for re- 
spondent. Argued March 11 and 12, 1931, 


No. 183. State Board of Tax Commis- 
sioners of Indiana, etc., et al. v. Jackson. 
On appeal from District Court for Southern 
District of Indiana. Constitutionality of 
Indiana chain store tax statute. Joseph 
W. Hutchinson and George W. Hufsmith, 
Deputy Attorneys General of Indiana (James 
M. Ogden, Attorney General, Ed. Funk and 
Hugh D. Merrifield, Deputy Attorneys Gen- 
eral. with them on brief) for appellants. 
William H. Thompson and Martin A, 
Schenck (Samuel Ashby and Henry H. 
Hornbrock with them on brief) for appel- 
oo Argued March 5, 1931. (6 U. S. Daily 

J) 


No. 263. Maas and Waldstein Co. v. United 
States. On writ of certiorari to court of 
claims. Whether taxpayer is entitled to 
interest on refund of excess profits taxes 
for year 1917 from date of payment of such 
taxes to date of allowance of refund, on 
ground that its request for special assess- 
ment was ‘a specific protest’’ within mean- 
ing of Revenue Act of 1921. Holmes. Paul 
& Havens, George E. Holmes, Valentine B. 
Haven, W. A. Sutherland and Donald Havens 
on brief for petitioner. Thomas D. Thacher, 
Solicitor General, Charles B. Rugg, Assist- 
ant Attorney General, Claude R. Branch, 
Special Assistant to Attorney General, 
Charles R. Pollard, H. Brian Holland and 
Erwin N. Griswold on brief for respondent. 
Sgibmitted March 12, 1931. 


No. 362. Gasoline Products 
Inc., v. Champlin Refining Co. On writ 
of certiorari to Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the First Circuit. Whether, under a 
Maine statute on set-off, an unliquidated 
claim for breach of an alleged contract jor 
sale and installation of oil treating ap- 
paratus could properly be asserted by way 
of set-off. John B. Marsh and_ Robert 
Hale for petitioner. Horace G. McKeever 
(Harry O. Glasser and Carl C. Jones with 
him on brief) for respondent. Argued April 
17, 1931. 


No. 422. Custer v. McCutchen, etc. On 
writ of certiorari to Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for Ninth Circuit. Whether, under 
Federal statutes, execution can issue in 
favor of United States, more than five years 
after entry of judgment sought to be en- 
forced. J. F. Nugent (James R. Bothwell 
and W. Orr Chapman on brief) for peti- 
tioner. Whitney North Seymour (Thomas 
D. Thacher, Solicitor Generali, Seth W. 
Richardson, Assistant Attorney General, 
Claude R. Branch, Special Assistant to the 
Attorney General, and E. T. Burke with 
him on brief) for respondent. Argued 
April 20, 1931. (6 U. S. Daily 438.) 


Nos. 426 to 441. McCaughn, Collector, et 
al. v. Hershey Chocolate Company et ail. 
On writs of certiorari to Circuit Court of 
Appeals for Third Circuit. Whether choco- 
late and sweet milk chocolate were candy 
within meaning of excise taxes of 1918 and 
1921. Wm. Clarke Mason (John E. Snyder, 
F. Lyman Windolph, C. J. Hepburn, 8. V. 
Hosterman, D. F. MaGee and A. Allen Wood- 
ruff with him on briefs) for respondents. 
Claude R. Branch, Special Assistant to At- 
torney General (Thomas D. Thacher, Soli- 
citor General, A. G. Youngquist, Assistant 
Attorney General, Sewall Key and J. P. 
Jackson, Special Assistants to Attorney Gen- 
eral, Erwin N. Griswold, C. M. Charest, Gen- 
eral Counsel, Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
and Harrison F. McConnell, Special Attor- 
ney, Bureau of Internal Revenue, with him 
on brief) for petitioner. Argued April 21 
and 22, 1921. (6 U. S. Daily 434.) 


No. 445. Baldwin v. Iowa State Travel- 
ing Men's Association. On writ of cer- 
tiorari to Circuit Court of Appeals for 
Eighth Circuit. Whether, in suit in District 
Court on foreign judgment, defendant can 
collaterally attack said foreign judgment of 
another district court on jurisdictional 
grounds, when first court had ruled that it 
had jurisdiction. Denton Dunn (E. W. 
Prince, James N. Berry and F. W. Lehmann 
Jr., with him on brief) for petitioner. J. 
ep meme Smart . Mills with him on brief) 

pondent. rgued Apr 
0.8 toi tn) & pril 22, 1931. (6 


No. 449. Smith v. 


Company, 


Cahoon, etc. On appeal 
from Florida Supreme Court. Validity of 


Florida statute requiring motor car 

private and common, to secure aoadace 
of public convenience and necessity and 
placing mileage tax. John W. Davis (John 
E. Mathews and Charles H. O'Connor with 
him on brief) for appellant. H. E. Carter 
(Cary D. Landis, Attorney General of Florida, 
Theo, T. Turnbull, Counsel for Florida Rail- 
road Commission and Fred H. Davis with 
him on brief) for appellant. Argued April 


22, 1931. (6 U.S. Daily 451.) 
No. 453. East Ohio Gas Co. v Tax - 
mission of Ohio et al. On appeal oo 


District Court for Southern 
Validity of Ohio gross rec 
plied to company engaged i 
gas in Ohio, said gas being 
State and delivered in con 
customer through 
William B. Cockley 


District of Ohio. 
eipts tax as ap- 
n distribution of 
transported into 
tinuous flow to 
interstate pipe lines. 


(Thomas H. Hogsett and 
Thomas M. Harman with him on brief) for 


appellant. Gilbert Bettman Attorney Gen- 
eral of Ohio (L. F. Laylin and William J. 
Ford with him on brief) for respondent 
aapued April 22 and 23, 1931. (6 U. § Daily 
“ 5 
No. 455. Phillips et al. v. 


Com 38 
of Internal Revenue. missioner 


On writ of i 

to Circuit Court of Appeals for Gesenm Oe 
cult. Constitutionality of section 280 of 
Revenue Act of 1926 providing that liability 
of stockholders of dissolved corporation is 
not limited to pro rata share of its tax 
each stockholder being severally liable to 
amount of liquidating dividend he received 
Elkan Turk (Herman Goldman, Benjamin 
Wiener and Donald Bourne with him on 
brief) for petitioner. G. A. Youngquist, 
Assistant Attorney General (Thomas D. 
Thacher, Solicitor General, Sewall Key and 
Helen R. Carloss, Special Assistants to At- 
torney General, Whitney North Seymour. 
C. M. Charest, General Counsel, Bureau of 
Internal Revenue and Allen H. Pierce. Spe- 
cial Attorney, Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
with him on brief) for respondent. Argued 
April 23, 1931. (6 U. S. Daily 468.) 


No. 470. Atchison, Topeka and Sant 
Fe Railway Co, v. Railroad Commission of 
Cahtifornia et al, 


No. 471. Los Angeles & Salt Lake Reail- 
road Co, v. Railroad Commission of Cali- 
fornia et al., and 

No. 472. Southern Pacific Co. et al. y, 


Railroad Commission of California et al. 
On appeals from the California Supreme 
Court. Authority of California Railroad 
Commission to compel three’ interstate car- 
riers to abandon existing passenger station 
facilities and construct union station on 
specific site. C. W. Durbrow (Robert Bren- 
nan, E. W. Camp, A. S. Halsted, Frank Karr 
and Guy V, Shoup with him on brief) for 
appellants. Arthur T. George (Ira H. 
Rowell and Roderick B. Cassidy with him on 
brief) for appellees. Argued April 23 and 
24, 1931. (6 U.S. Daily 471.) 


No. 484. Federal Trade Commission v, 
Raladam Co. On writ of certiorari to Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for Sixth Circuit. 
Jurisdiction of Federal Trade Commission 
to order Company to cease advertising prod- 
uct, found by it to be injurious to health 
When taken without medical supervision, it 


being Claimed there was no showing that 
advertisement adversely affected competi- 
tors. John Lord O'Brian, the Assistant to 
the Attorney General (Thomas D. Thacher, 
Solicitor General, Claude R. Branch and 
Charles H. Weston, Special Assistants to 
Attorney ‘General, Hammon E. Chaffetz, 


Robert Healy, Chief Counsel, Federal Trade 
Commission, and Martin A. Morrison, As- 
sistant Chief Counsel, with him on brief) 
for petttioner. Lewis W. McCandless 
G,. Long, Rockwell, 3%. Gust and 


{ 











Stevenson, Butzel, Eaman & Long with him 
on brief) for respondent. Argued April 24, 
1931. (6 U. S. Daily 476.) 


No. 490. Young v. McNeal-Edwards Co. 
On writ of certiorari to Circuit Court of 
Appeals for First Circuit. Application, in 
Federal District Court in Massachusetts, of 
Massachusetts statute providing that, in: ac- 
tion of counterclaim, service of process on 
nonresident might be had by service on at- 
torney of record in original action. W. Bar- 
ton Leach (John G,. Palfrey and Charles 
F. Albert with him on brief) for petitioner 
Submitted on brief by Asa P. French and 
Jonathan W. French for respondent. Argued 
and submitted April 24, 1931. (6 U. S. 
Daily 486.) 


No. 504. United States v. MacIntosh. On 
writ of certiorari to Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for Second Circuit. Alien’s right to 
naturalization where he declined to take 
oath to bear arms in national defense but 
expressed willingness to bear arms if, in his 
judgment, the war in which he might be 
called was in his view morally justified. 
Thomas D. Thacher, Solicitor General 
(Nugent Dodds, Assistant Attorney General, 
Whitney North Seymour and Harry 6. 
Ridgley with him on brief) for petitioner. 
John W. Davis (Charles E. Clark, Allen 
Wardwell and W. Charles Poletti with him 
on brief) for respondent. Argued April 27, 
1931. (6 U. 8S. Daily 496.) 


No. 505. United States v. Bland. On writ 
of certiorari to the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for Second Circuit. Alien’s right to 
naturalization upon refusal to take oath to 
bear arms in national defense because of 
conscientious objections, said alien agree- 
ing to aid nation in time of war in any but 


combatant service Thomas D. Thacher, 
Solicitor General (Nugent Dodds, Assistant 
Attorney General, Whitney North Seymour 


and Harry S. Ridgley with him on brief) 
for petitioner. Emily Marx for respondent. 


Argued April 27 and 28, 1931. ‘(6 U. S. 
Daily 497.) 
No. 513. State of Alabama et al. v. United 


States et al. On appeal from District Court 
for Northern District of Alabama. Validity 
of Interstate Commerce Commission order 
regulating Alabama intrastate rates on 
fertilizer, entered subsequent to order as to 
interstate rates, without further hearing. 
Edgar Watkins (Thomas E. Knight, Attorney 
General of Alabama, Hugh White and Mac 
Asbill with him on brief) for appellants. 
Daniel W. Knowlton, Chief Council, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission (E. M. Reidy, 
Assistant Chief Counsel with him on brief) 
for appellee, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Frank W. Gwathmey (W. N. McGehee 
and W. A. Northcutt with him on brief) for 


appellees, Alabama carriers. Argued April 
26, 1931. (6 U. S. Daily 498.) 
No. 520. Lewis-Simas-Jones Company v. 


Southern Pacific Co. On writ of certiorari 
to the California District Court of Appeals, 
First Appellate District. Jurisdiction of In- 
terstate Commerce Commission over joint 
international rates between Mexico points 
and United States destinations. Robert E. 
Quirk (Ernest Clew and E. W. Hollingsworth 
with him on brief) for petitioner. J. R. 
Bell (G. H. Muckley, H. C. Booth, James E. 
Lyons and Burton Mason with him on brief) 


for respondent. Argued April 28 and 29, 
1931. (5 U. S. Daily 508.) 

No. 521. Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue v. Logan, and 

No. 522. Commissioner of Internal -Reve- 
nue v. Bruce. On writs of certiorari to 


Circuit Court of Appeals for Second Circuit. 
Where taxpayer acquired interest in contract 
under which annual payments were received 
measured by tons of ore delivered from a 
mine, should first payments be considered 
partly return of capital and partly receipt 
of income. G. A. Youngquist, Assistant 
Attorney General (Thomas D. Thacher, Soli- 
citor General, Sewall Key and J. Louis 
Monarch, Special Assistants to Attorney 
General, and Whitney North Seymour with 
him on brief) for petitioner. Herbert Cc. 
Smyth and John Enrietto (Millard F. Tomp- 
kins and John W. Ford with them on brief) 
for respondent Logan. Raymond B. Godell 
(Walter M. Anderson with him on brief) for 


respondent Bruce. Argued April 29, 1931 
(6 U. S. Daily 506) : ‘ 
No. 543. Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 


Ste. Marie Railway Co. v. Moquin. On writ 
of certiorari to Minnesota Supreme Court. 
Right to new trial under Federal Employers’ 
Liability Act where verdict of jury is al- 
legedly based upon passion and prejudice. 
Henry S. Mitchell (John E. Palmer and 
James L. Hetland with him on brief) for 
petitioner. Tom Davis (Ernest A. Michel 
with him on brief) for respondent. Ar- 
gued April 29, 1931. (6 U. S. Daily 516.) 

No. 549. Nash-Breyer Motor Company, 
etc., v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
On writ of certiorari to Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit. Right of 
taxpayer and Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue to stipulate that decision of Board 
of Tax Appeals be reviewed by Circuit 
Court of Appeals for a circuit other than 
that in which taxpayer made his return, 
Theodore B. Benson (Arthur H. Deibert, 
M. F. Mitchell and George G. Witter with 
him on brief) for petitioner. Thomas D. 
Thacher, Solicitor General (G. A. Young- 
quist, Assistant Attorney General, Claude 
R. Branch, Sewall Key and J. Louis Mon- 
arch, Special Assistants to Attorney Gen- 
eral with him on brief) for respondent. 
Argued April 29, 1931. 

No. 555. Georgia Public Service Com- 
mission et al. v. United States et al. On 
appeal from District Court for Northern 
District of Georgia. Validity of Interstate 
Commerce Commission order regulating 
Georgia intrastate rates on sand, gravel, 
etc. John S. Burchmore (Luther M. Walter 
and Nuel D. Belnap with him on brief) 
for Georgia Public Service Commission. 
Edgar Watkins (Mac Asbill with him on 
brief) for State Highway Board. Daniel 
W. Knowlton, Chief Counsel, Interstate 
Commerce Commission (E. M. Reidy, As- 
sistant Chief Counsel, with him on brief) 
for Interstate Commerce Commission. Rob- 
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ert C. Alston (Frank W. Gwathmey and W. 
N. McGehee with him on brief) for Atlantic 
Coast Line R. R. Co, et al. Argued April 
30, 1931. (6 U. S. Daily 528.) 


No. 563. Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany. On writ of certiorari to Circuit Court 
of Appeals for Eighth Circuit. Whether 
freight tariff between two points, not ex- 
pressiy excluding other routes than the 
direct between said points, is applicable 
to shipments between said points by a more 
circuitous open route. R. J. Hagman (F. 
G. Dorety with him on brief) for peti- 
tioner. Fred W. Putnam (Frank W. Shaw, 
Orren E. Safford Wilbur D. Shaw and Sam 
W. Campbell with him on brief) for re- 
spondent. Argued April 30 and May 1, 1931. 
(6 U. 8. Daily 523.) 

No. 584. Yetta Stromberg v. California. 
On appeal from California District Court 
of Appeals, Fourth Appeliate District. Con- 
stitutionality of so-called California Red 
Flag law, making a felony of the display 
of banners symbolic of advocacy of de- 
struction of all organized government, an- 
archy, or anarchistic propaganda. John 
Beardsley for appellant. John D. Richer, 
Deputy Attorney General of Calgfornia (U. 
S. Webb, Attorney General, with him on 
brief) for appellee. Argued April 15, 1931. 
(6 U. S. Daily 382.) 


No. 596. Graniteville Mfg. Co. v. 
et al., etc. 


Query 
On appeal from the District 
Court for the Eastern District of South 
Carolina. Constitutionality of application 
of South Carolina documentary stamp tax 
on notes signed in State but claimed to 
become effective only upon acceptance by 
bankers in other States. P. F. Henderson 
(Henderson é& Salley with him on brief) for 
appellant. Submitted on brief tor appellee 
by John M. Daniel, Attorney General of 
South Carolina and J. Fraser Lyon. Ar- 
gued and submitted April 27, 1931. 


No. 600... Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co. 
v. Powe, etc. On writ of certiorari to South 
Carolina Supreme Court. Sufficiency of evi- 
dence in trial of action under Federal Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act to justify finding of 
jury as to liability of railroad for death 
of employe. Thomas W. Davis and Arthur 
r. Young (V. E. Phelps with them on brief) 


for petitioner. John P. Grace (Logan & 
Grace on brief) for respondent. Argued 
May 1, 1931. 

No. 618. McLennan, U. S. ex rel. v. Wilbur, 


Secretary of Interior. On writ of certiorari 
to District of Columbia Court of Appeals. 
Power and authority of Secretary of Interior 
to direct the rejection of applications for 
permits to prospect for oil and gas on the 
public domain. Lewis Edwin Hoffman and 
Chester I. Long for petitioner McLennan. 
Homer Hendricks (Donald V. Hunter, James 
C, Sheppard, Haight, Mathes & Sheppard 
and Miller & Chevalier with him on brief) 
for petitioner Simpson. James Conlon 
(Charles F. Breen with him on brief) for 
petitioner Barton. James G. Leovy (John 
W. Fisher, A. W. Gregg and Weston Vernon 
Jr., with him on brief) for petitioner Pyron. 
J. A. Greenwood, Attorney General of 
Wyoming, and Clarence L. Ireland, Attor- 
ney General of Colorado (L. A. Foot, Attor- 
ney General of Montana, George P. Parker, 
Attorney General of Utah, E. K. Neuman, 
Attorney General of New Mexico, and Peter 
Q. Nyce with them on brief) for States of 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Montana and 
New Mexico. Seth W. Richardson, Assistant 
Attorney General (Thomas D. Thacher, So- 
licitor General, Claude R. Branch, Aubury 
Lawrence, Special Assistants to the Attorney 
General, and Paul®D. Miller with him on 
brief) for respondent. Argued April 15 and 
16, 1931. (6 U. S. Daily 392.) 

No. 630. DeForest Radio Co. v. General 
Electric Co. On writ of certiorari to Circuit 
Court of Appeals for Third Circuit. Validity 
of so-called Langmuir patent No. 1558436, for 
vacuum radio tube. Samuel E. Darby Jr.. 
and Thomas G. Haight (Carl A. Richmond 
and William R. Ballard with them on brief) 
for petitioner. Ralph B. Evans (Hubert 
Howson, Paxson Deeter Albert G. Davis and 
Howson and Howson with him on brief) for 


respondent. Argued May 1 and 4, 1931. (6 
U. S. Daily 522, 540.) 
No. 632. Brady v. United States et al. 


On appeal from District Court for Northern 
District of West Virginia. Jurisdiction of 
Federal District Court to review order of 
Interstate Commerce Commission entered 
in reparations proceeding denying all relief 
prayed, claim being made that it was af- 
firmative in permitting carrier to retain 
part of amount asked. George T. Bell (Sam- 
uel T. Spears with him on brief) for ap- 
pellant. Submitted on brief for appellees 
by Thomas D. Thacher, Solicitor General. 
John Lord O'Brian. the Assistant to the 
Attorney General, Charles H. Weston, Spe- 
cial Assistant to Attorney General, Daniel 
W. Knowlton, Chief Counsel, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and E. M. Reidy, 
Assistant CHief @ounsel. Argued and sub- 
mitted May 4, 1931. (6 U.S. Daily 549.) 

Nos 635 to 643. Merchants Warehouse 
Company et al. v. United States et al. On 
appeals from District Court for the Eastern 
District of Pennsylvania. Validity of order 
of Interstate Commerce Commission _ re- 
straining certain carriers from making per- 
centage allowances to Philadelphia ware- 
houses under contracts to perform alleged 
services for carriers in loading and unload- 
ing carload package freight. John W. Davis 
(H. Edgar Barnes and Allen S. Olmstead 2d 
with him on brief) for Merchants Ware- 
house Company et al. John P. Connelly for 
Philadelphia Warehousing and Cold Storage 
Company. J. Stanley Page, Assistant Chief 
Counsel, Interstate Commerce Commission 
(Thomas D. Thacher, Solicitor General, John 
Lord O'Brian, the Assistant to the Attorney 
General, and Daniel W. Knowlton, Chief 
Counsel, Interstate Commerce Commission, 
with him on brief) for Interstate Commerce 
Commission. John J. Hickey for James 


Gallagher et al. Argued April 21, 1931. (6 
U. S. Daily 440.) 
No. 676. Simpson U. 8S. ex rel. v. Wilbur, 


Secretary of Interior. On writ of certiorari 
to District of Columbia Court of Appeals. 
For issue and counsel see No, 618. 

No. 704. Barton U. S. ex rel. v. Wilbur, 
Secretary of Interior. On writ of certiorari 
to District of Columbia Court of Appeals. 
For issue and counsel see No. 618. 


No, 720; Fetters, etc. v. Cunningham, U. 
S. ex rel. On writ of certiorari to Circuit 
Court of Appeals for Third Circuit. Suffi- 
ciency of indictment charging crime for 


refusal to answer questions of Senate Com- 
mittee for purpose of removal from District 
of Pennsylvania to District of Columbia for 
trial. Claude R. Branch, Special Assistant 
to the Attorney General (Thomas D. Thacher 
Solicitor General, and Erwin N. Griswold 
with him on brief) for petitioner. Ruby R. 
Vale (John W. Dickerson, Otto Kraus Jr., 
and Benjamin M. Golder with him on brief) 
for respondent Argued April 16, 1931. (6 
U. S. Daily 405.) 

No. 743. Pyron, U. S. ex rel. v. Wilbur, 
Secretary of Interior, et al. On writ of cer- 
tiorari to District of Columbia Court of Ap- 
peals. For issue and counsel see No. 618. 
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Tax Deductions * 


Based on Gifts 
Held Divisible 


‘Allowances Permitted in 


Years That Notes’ Ex- 
changed for Property Ma- 
tured and Were Cancelled 


JOHN E. ANDRUS JR. ET AL. 
v 


David BURNET, COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL 


REVENUE. 


,Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 


lumbia. 
Nos. 5057-5060. 


J.S. Seman for appellants; SewaLt Key, 


C. M. CHAREST and Stantey Suypam for 
appellee. 


Before Martrn, Chief Justice, and Ross, 


Van OrsDEL, Hitz and Groner, Associate 
Justices. 
Opinion of the Court 
May 4, 1931 


Hitz, Associate Justice—These 


four 


cases are here on petitions to review der 
cisions of the Board of Tax Appeals. 


Petitioners are a brother and three sis- 


ters, interested alike in the question pre- 


| sented. 


ceived the idea of a memorial to his late 
| wife by her children and suggested and 


March 1, 1913, Julia Dyckman Andrus, 


their mother died in Yonkers, N. Y., and 
the petitioners with their brothers and 
sisters became possessed of approximately 


112'y 


acres. Of land there, as remainder- 


men, their mother having had a life es- 
tate therein. 


Their father, John E, Andrus, Sr., con- 


encouraged the application of the land 
to that purpose. 
The three sons of the decedent seem 


to have been willing to meet their father’s 


| wishes in the matter from the first, but 
the five daughters were unwilling. 


| the share of any 


Thereupon the father offered to buy 
unwilling child and 
contribute it himself to the foundation, 
whereupon a price of $400,000 was placed 
upon the whole land for this purpose. 
Subsequently, and on March 26, 1923, 
the Julia Dyckman Andrus Memorial, Inc. 
was chartered under the laws of New York 
to care for meedy children and others in 
a suitable home, and to help establish and 
maintain them as useful members of so- 


| ciety. 


On Dec. 31, 1923, the land was conveyed 


; to the corporation, which on that day in 
jeturn gave its notes aggregating $400,- 
| 000 to the eight grantors, $50,000 to each, 


in denominations of $10,000, maturing l- 
2-3-4 and 5 years after date. 
Deductions Limited to One Year 
The eight motes first due were can- 
celled, and the amounts thereof submitted 
by their owners in connection with in- 
come tax returns as charitable contribu- 


| tions to the corporation for the first year, 


| Succeeding years. 


and a like disposition and return was 
made of the like notes for each of the four 
Sec. 214(a)(11) Reve- 
nue Act of 1921 c136, 42 Stat. 227, 321. 
The Collector, Commissioner, and Board 


|of Tax Appeals disallowed the items as 


claimed and all held that the transaction 
as carried out constituted gifts by each 
contributor of his entire interest im the 
land to the corporation at one time, 


| namely Dec. 31, 1923,-when the title passed. 





; terms and conditi 
otherwise, as eviden 


| tion to the donors. 








They further Meld that the petitioners 
were entitled because of the gift to deduc- 
tion from net income for one year alone. 
_ If all parties had actually given all their 
interests in 1923 they would have been 
liable for the tax as claimed, but the 

of the gift were 
C d by the notes pass- 
ing contemporaneously from the 


This transaction was bilateral, the land 
passing from ome side and the notes from 


| the other, and while these notes were not 


secured by a mortgage, they were notes 
of a solvent maker, and might themselves 
have been given away, possibly negotiated, 
or presented for payment at maturity,. as 
the holders might elect or their subse- 
quent necessities require. 

Transaction Approved 

In our opinion the transaction was not 
& wrongful evasion of the tax, but even Jif 
conceded to have been an arrangement of 
Froperties to minimize taxation, it was 
lawful, and the advantage thus resulting 
may have had its weight in bringing the 
reluctant daughters into the transaction. 

While these motes were held by the 
payees there was no completed gift. Allen 
— Commission y. Grumbles, 129 Fed. 
_ And as said by Mr. Justice McReynolds, 
in Gould v. Gould, 245 U. §, 153: 

“In the interpretation of statutes levying 
taxes it is the established rule not 
to extend their provisions, by implication, 
beyond the clear import of the language 
used, or to enlarge their operations so as 
to embrace matters not specifically pointed 
out. In case of doubt they are construed 
most strongly against the Government, and 
in favor of the citizen. U.S. v. Wiggles- 
worth, 2 Story 369; American Net and 
Twine Co. v. Worthington, 141 U. S., 468; 
Benziger v. U. S., 30, 55. 

Because the method of establishing the 
Memorial saved the petitioners taxes was 
no reason why it should be condemned, 
Weeks vy. Sibley, 269 Fed. 158. 

As any man may sell tax burdened 
securities and imvest the proceeds in those 
exempt from taxation, these. petitioners 
could lawfully arrange their gift. in a 
manner incidentally diminishing their 
taxation instead of increasing it. 

At the most that was all that was done 





corpora 8 


}in this case, and consequently the deci-§ 


sions appealed from should be reversed. ~ 
Reversed and remanded for further 
proceedings in conformity with this opin- 


‘ion 





Annual Corporation License 
To Be Discontinued in Utah 


Sat Lake Crry, UtAH, May 11. 
‘After 1931 foreign corporations will not 
be required to obtain an annual license 


| certificate, the Utah State Tax Commis- 


| 






sion has advised in reply to an inquiry. 
The new franchise tax act supersedes the 
1929 license tax law in this respect, it 
says. 

The annual license tax remains in effect 
during the whole of 1931, and reports. are 
required and taxes computed and col- 
lected under the act for the privilege of 
doing business im the State until:Nov. 15, 
1931, the Commission's letter states. ““Any 
tax paid under the 1929 law for the priv- 
ilege of doing busimess between the. dates 
of Jan. 1, 1931, amd Noy. 15, 1932, will be 
credited and applied upon the tax*pay- 
able under the 1931 Act, as provided in 
section 68.” 





Tax Payment in Bankruptcy 
Subject of Oregon Ruling 


Sacem, Orec., May 11, 


Where a discharge in bankruptcy was 
obtained without payment of taxes, claim 
for which has boen presented to the 


referee, the tax collector can not reopen 
the proceedings and demand payment, 
the Oregon Attorney General's office has 
advised. While nonpayment of taxes. does 
not constitute a ground for revoking a 
discharge in bankruptcy, the discharge 
does not discharge the debt or bar. pro- 
ceedings for the collection of same, the 
explained. 
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+ Saskatchewan or to bring natural gas in| 


_ of the drilling in the past. 
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Market Refused Transfer of Control in Utility 
Of New England Is Explained 


In Saskatchewan. Transcript of Testimony at ‘Federal Inquiry Outside of State 


Concerns International Paper Company 


To American Gas | 





Regina and Saskatoon De- os 
. Publication of excerpts from tran- 
feat Proposal by Which)!  .crip¢ “oy cecthecanes PMarch 9 by 
$ | rank D. Comerford, president 0. e 
Fuel Would Be Piped | neo England Dower Association ap” 
| earing as a witness in the Federa 
Over Border | Trade Commission's investigation into 
| financial activities of power and gas 
A plan to pipe natural gas from the! utilities, was begun in the issue of 
WInited States to the Saskatchewan cities) May 7, continued in the issues of May 
of Regina and Saskatoon has been de-| 8, 9 and 11, and proceeds as follows: 
feated by 1 vote of the people, according; @Q. Did it own any stock of the New 
to a report received by the Department of | England Company prior to the reorganiza- 
State from the American consulate in! tion, either directly or through a sub- 
Regina. | sidiary? 
At the same time, efforts on the part of} A. I don’t thimk so. 
Canadians to locate natural gas deposits 
in Saskwatchewan have failed, due to the! any of its subsidiaries own any stock in 
fact that a glacier has covered up natural the International Paper Company prior 
gas resources by a drift 500 feet deep. The | to the reorganization? ; 
report received at the Department of State A. No. 
follows in full text: Q. But certain interests who were large 
After months of electioneering for and) stockholders in New England Company 
against gas, the burgesses of the cities of | prior to the reorganization were also large 
Saskatoon and Regina have finally voted) stockholders in the International Paper 
against the granting of natural gas fran-| Company, were they not? 
chises to an American public utility com- A. Yes. 
pany. While a majority of the burgesses 
in these cities were in favor of a natural 
gas franchise, the number was not suffi- 
cient to muster a 66 2-3 count of the total 
vote cast, as required under the municipal 
acts controlling the granting of franchises 





Phipps interests? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know whether Mr. Chace 
had become interested in the Interna- 
tional Paper Company before this reor- 


within city limits. ganization? ale a included 
Foem of Franchiee la — the Phipps interests include 
The vote in Regina showed that the The stock that the association 


people of the city really wanted gas 88 &/ turned over to the New England Com- 
fuel, but were not entirely pleased with! pany in exchange for New England Com- 
the form of the franchise as proposed by| pany assets represented nearly 14 per 
the city council. There were several rea-| cent of the common stock. Then I under- 
son advanced for the defeat of this fran-| stand that in the New England Power 
chise. Opposition came from the coal) association new interests were coming 
and railway labor organizations, coal deal-| in to-wit, Carlisle & Company, Stone & 
ers and other factions opposed to private) webster, which we can agree were actu- 
ownership and from a small group which! gliy new interests in the association who 
was unwilling to permit American capital) had not been interested in the New Eng- 
to control the natural gas situation in| land Company; is that right? 
| A. Yes, and also the International 
from the United States. Another oppos-| Paper Company, so far as the Phipps in- 
ing faction favored a delay in the grant- terest was not identical. 
ing of a franchise to any particular com- 
pany, with the idea in mind that a source | Stockholder Interested 
of supply of gas might be available in| In Two Companies 

| Q. But in the case of the International 


the province through exploration within 
the next few years. 

The city of Regina expended a great) Paper Company, one of the large stock- 
deal of money in checking over the pos-| holders of that company was a Jarge stock- 
sible gas supply in this distirct and the city | holder of the New England Company, was 
council devoted over a year in dealing! he not? 
with the different proposals and plans of- A. Yes, but to the best of my knowl- 
fered to the city. The defeat of the fran-| edge, he and his group were not control- 
chise was therefore a big disappointment ing factors in the International Paper. 
to the tity authorities, to certaif® business Q. Very well. But that is an element 


interests and to labor elements which were that did not exist in the case of Carlisle | 


hoping that the construction of pipe lines,!& Company and Stone & Webster Com- 
éte., would have given employment to) pany? 
many workers and put into circulation A. No. 
considerable money. ‘eetes _ =e meee time the control of 
: e New Englan ower Association went 
Way Paved for Others to the International Paper and Power 
Although the rate payers have rejected Company? 
the granting of this franchise, Regina and; A. Yes. 
Saskatoon still have hope of securing nat- A. And the Carlisle interests went out 
ural gas. The defeat of the by-law has/and the Stone & Webster interests went 
opened the way for other interests to come out? 
forward and make their proposition to; A. Yes. 
the city council and. burgesses. The city | 
has already received a tentative proposi- | Phipps interests that the International 
tion from a group of British capitalists Paper and Power Company gained control 
now on thier way to Canada to look over | of the New England Power Association? 
the situation and it is thought that in A. I think that the Phipps interests 


| 


the very near future several companies | helped the International Paper Company | 


from the United States and Canada will |in an effort to gain control of it. 
offer new proposals, as several companies; Q. The Phipps interests were largely 
have already expressed their intention of | interested in the International Paper and 
dong s0. | Power Company, were they not? 
There is no available natural gas sup- | A. Yes. 
ply in Saskatchewan at the present time,| @. And they also had a large interest 
although the hope of discovering a large | om New England Power Association? 
. Yes 








Q. Did the New England Company or | 


Q. That has been described as the | 


Q. Was it due in any degree to the 


source of natural gas in Saskatchewan 
has caused much drilling for oil and gas 
in this province in the past. Several 
companies, as a matter of fact, are still 
drilling, one company operating within 10 
miles of Regina. 


No Gas Discovered 


The Province of Alberta to the west 
of Saskatchewan has any amount of gas 
as well as the State of Montana to the 
south, and it is thought that these gas 
fields extend into Saskatchewan. How- 
ever, no appreciable quantities of gas or 
oil have been discovered to date. It is 
stated that the principal difficulty is that 
the major part of Saskatchewan is cov- 
ered by deep glacial drift of debris. This 
mixture of clay, sand, gravel and boulders, 
left by ancient glaciers when they melted 
away, is frequently 500 feet deep. It 
covers up all the natural contours of the 
underlying rock uplifts so that geologists 
and oil engineers have no preliminary 
data on which to locate the necessary 
“structure” in which oil or gas might be 
tapped. This has been proven in most 
One company 
has spent over $100,000 in trying to de- 
limit such a structure 100 miles north of 
Regina. Some 16° diamond drill holés 
were sunk through the glacial debris and 
a true geological structure was found. 
But when a deep test well was put down, 
it was found that the thick sands which 


carry natural gas in Alberta at the same | 


levels in Saskatchewan had “feathered 
out,” that is, thinned out- and disap- 
peared. 
are of the opinion that, if the cities of 
Saskatchewan hope to get gas in the near 
future, it may be necessary to import gas 
from the United States. | 

Subsidies Considered 


Financial 
-panies drilling for oil and gas where 
necessary is an ultimate aim of the Sas- 
katchewan Government. However, it pre- 
fers not to encourage private. interests 
to come in to look for natural gas. Some 
day when it has the money it would like| 
to be in a position to subsidize some of 
these companies if they get held up in 
their drilling operations for lack of funds. | 

It is not expected that any action to 
carry on an investigation into natural gas 
possibilities by the provincial department 
of natural resources can be made until 
next year at the earliest. 

Meanwhile, department officials pointed | 
out the Geological Survey of Canada| 
would continue its work of mapping the} 
whole province. It has been doing this in| 
the older provinces which have always | 
had control of their own natural re- 
sources. s 

All that such a survey can accomplish, | 
however, is to establish the location of | 
structural formations favorable to the 
presence of gas or oil. The more prom-| 
ising Of these will be subjected to further | 
scrutiny by the provincial department | 
when it is in a position to start field work. 

But that investigation can only be pre-| 
paratory to the boring of wells, and in 
the light of official pronouncement it is| 
deeméd likely that digging wells will be| 
left to private interests. These companies | 
will be encouraged to the utmost to come 
into Saskatchewan and venture their re- 
sources. 





Insurance Commissioner 
Reappointed in Maine 


AuGusTA, Mg., May 11, | 

Governor William Tudor Gardiner has| 
announced the appointment of Wilbur D.| 
Spencer to succeed himself as State Insur- 
ance Commissioner. The nomination is 


subject to confirmation by the executive 
council, 


The city authorities, therefore, | 


} 


assistance to private com- | 


Q. I would like to ask you a few ques- 
jtions about this so-called Narragansett 
|Situation. It is not easy to understand, 
|Mr. Comerford, and it is not easy to 
follow, but I think that if we begin by 
naming some of the companies interested, 
that it will be helpful to us. In the first 
place, we have the New England Power 
| Associationfi and we have a syndicate 
| which was formed to get control of two 


;}companies in Rhode Island; is that cor- 
rect? 
A. No. Literally I don't think it is. 


The syndicate was formed to get control 
| of the Narragansett Electric Company. 

Q. All right, that is one of the tom- 
panies. 

A. The Narragansett Electric Li 
Company. 

Q. The Narragansett Electric Lighting 
Company was an operating company? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Carrying on an electrical business 
where? 

A. In the City of Providence and the 
Surrounding territory to the south and 
west. 

Q. It had been in existence for quite 
a number of years, had it not? 

A. For many years. 

Q. That was one of the companies the 
ownership of which was bought by the 
Syndicate? 

A. I think it was the only one. 

Q. All right, the only one. 
syndicate was composed of 
terests? P 

A. Yes. 

Q. There was Bodeill & Company 
Providence? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Representing the largest participa- 


ghting 


Now, 
various 


the 
in- 


of 





‘ 





Enacted by Le 


A has been prepared by the State Insu 
It follows in full text: 

Chapter 55 amends section 3485, Mason's 
1927 Statutes, so as to extend the exemptions 
from the fraternal beneficiary law and so 
as to include “societies which admit to 
membership only persons engaged in one or 
more hazardous occupations in the same or 
similar lines of business.” 

Formerly the exemption covered ‘‘socie- 
ties which limit their membership to any 
one hazardous occupation.” 

Chapter 63, relating to township mutual 
fire insurance companies, raises the rate 
which such companiés may use in raising 
an emergency fund from 2 to 5 mills on the 
dollar. 

Chapter 151, also relating to township mu- 
tual fire insurance companiés, permits such 
companies to operate in 85 townships, 
whereas, previously they had been limited 
in their operations to 60 townships. 

Chapter 178 authorizes the organization of 
& township mutual reinsurance company 
for the purpose of reinsuring specific risks 
covered by such township mutual com- 
panies, and to reinsure all risks of mem- 
ber township mutual companies in excess 
of such amounts as shall be fixed by the 
by-laws of such relnsurance company. 


Chapter 179 permits the consolidation of 
any two mutual insurance companies or- 
ganized for the purpose of insuring prop- 
erty against loss Or damage by fire, hail, 
tornadoes, cyclones or hurricanes, after such 
proposed consolidation has been approved 
by the members of both companies and by 
the Commissioner of Insurance. 

Chapter 197 is & curative act which ex- 
tends the corporate existence of those town- 
ship mutual fire insurance companies which 
failed to take the necessary action to ex- 
tend their corporate existence at the proper 
time. 

Chapter 269 amends the law defining prop- 
erty which can be insured by a township 
mutual fire insurance company so as to 
include household goods and the contents 
of country chureghes, schoolhousés, 680-/| 
ciety and town 8s. 


| 


| 
Summary of 13 Insurance Statutes 


SUMMARY of 13 insurance laws passed by the recent Minnesota Legislature 


+ 


A. Yes. 
| @Q. Our information is that Carlisle &! 
Company were to participate according to 
| the original plan to the extent of 17.95 per 





cent. 

A. Well, the record must be right. 
Q. I am reminded that the participation | 
was carried in the name of Carlisle & 
Company, but it was for the interests of 
the New England Power Association. What 
do you say as to that? | 
A. That the New England Power Asso- 
ciation had some interest in the syndi-! 
cate. I do not know whose name it was 
carried under. 

Q. I am informed that the records of 
the New England Power Association indi-| 
cate that Carlisle & Company were acting 
in the interests of.the association. An- 
other participant in the syndicate was 
Baker, Young & Company, which have 
been allied with all the financing and ac- 
tivities of the New England Power Asso- 
ciation? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Another participant was Stone, Web- 
| ster and Blodgett. Can you tell us whether 
Stone & Webster, Incorporated, at the 
'time of the formation of this syndicate 
was still interested in the New England 
| Power Association? 
| <A. Yes, I think so. | 
Q. The International Securities Com- 
pany was another participant. The Inter- 
| national Securities Company can be taken 
as representing the International Paper 
and Power Company group? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That was a syndicate which I under- 
| stand was formed for the purpose of buy- 
ling the Narragansett Electric Lighting 
Company, an old established lighting com- ! 
pany; is that right? 

A. I think that is so. 

Q. Now there was another corporation 
in Rhode Island which had been in ex- | 
istence for some years known as the 
United Electric Railways Company? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And that was involved in the trans- 
action that we have been taking about? 

A. Yes. 


Formation of New 


\Units Discussed 

Q. Now, then, there was formed in 
connection with the acquisition of the 
Narragansett Company and the United 
| Electric Railway Company properties an 
|entirely new corporation known as the 
| Rhode Island Public Service Company, is 
that right? 

A. Yes. 
| @Q. There was still 
|formed, a second new 
| was known as the Narragansett Company; 
isn't that true? 

A. Yes 











another company 


Q. That was formed for some purpose been finished. He was not only returning | 


in connection with this acquisition, wasn't 
it? 

A. That was formed as a temporary | 
vehicle for financing until the other was | 
ready. 

Q. There was still a third new com-| 
pany created in connection with this deal, | 
wasn’t there? | 

A. The United Electric Power. 

Q. The name of that company was after- | 
wards changed, wasn't it? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And the name that it was given was 
The Narragansett Electric Company? 

A. Yes. 


Stock of Railway 


Company Acquired 

Q. Now, the Unit@d Electric Railways | 
| Company stock was acquired, was it not— 
| we are talking about the railway now—the | 

United Electric Railways stock was ac- 
| quired, was it not? 

A. Yes, a large part of it was acquired. 
| Q. And the title went to the Rhode Is- 
/land Public Service Company, did it not? 
| <A. Yes. 

. And when its stock went to the 
|Rhode Island Public Service Company, 
| that company issued in exchange for that 
| stock stock of its own? 
| A. Yes. 

| @. When that was accomplished, it put 
control of the United Electric Company 
lin the Rhode Island Public Service Com- 
|pany, did it not? 


| A. Yes. 

| @Q. Without the payment of any money 
|to stockholders of United Electric Rail- 
way Company? 

A. No cash. 

Q. Now, then, let us turn to the subject 
lof the old Narragansett Electric Lighting | 
| Company. The Rhode Island Public} 
| Service Company was to acquire the stock | 
of the Narragansett Electric Lighting 
| Company, was it not? | 

A. Yes. 

Q. Isn't it true that the Rhode Island 
Public Service Company by some steps ob- 
tained a very large majority of the shares 
of the old company, Narragansett Electric 
Lighting Company? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That involved 
siderable sum of mo 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did the New England Power Asso- 
ciation provide the money? 

A. The New England Power Association 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 5.] | 


e outlay of a con- 
y, did it not? 


gislature of Minnesota 


Applied to Death 


Accident in Idaho Within 


Scope of Employment 
Held Compensable Under 
Statute of Washington 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
apply. This decision was perhaps the 
first involving the decisign py an appellate 
court in this country, and the doctrine 
there announced has not generally been 
followed, but, on the contrary, has been | 
very generally disapproved by courts of 
last resort. The Gould case was fol- 
lowed and approved by Mr. Bradbury in| 
the first edition of his work on Workmen's 
Compensation and State Insurance, but 
in the second edition of this work the 
author recedes from this position, and 
announces his belief that the doctrine 
which must be finally established will be, 
in effect, that the law of the place where 
a contract of employment is made will 
govern the rights and liabilities of em- 
ployes and employers to claim and to pay 
compensation. It will be noted that in 
tl Gould case the court relied largely on 
the English cases, which were in fact the 
omy authority it had; * * *. We can- 
not assume that the Legislature ever in- 
tended such an injustice and absurdity, 
in the absence of some clear and express 
provision in the statute to that effect, | 
which we do not find.” | 


Extraterritorial Effect 


The authorities generally hold that, un- | 
less the Workman's Compensation Act 
expressly provides that it shall have no 
extraterritorial effect, it applies to work- 
men employed in a State to do work out- | 
Side of the terrtitorial limits of that} 
State. (Gooding v. Ott, 77 W. Va. 487, 87) 
S. E. 862; McGuire v. Phelan-Shirley Co., | 
111 Neb. 609, 197 N. W. 615; Anderson v. | 
Miller Scrap Iron Co., 169 Wis. 106, 170) 
N. W. 275, 171 N. W. 935; Saunders’ Case, | 
126 Me. 144, 136 Atl. 722. 


See, also, State ex rel. Chambers v.| 
District Court, 139 Minn. 205, 166 N. W. 
185, 3 A. L. R. 1347, and extensive note. 


The appellant relies on the case of 
Brown v. Department of Labor and In- | 
dustries, 135 Wash. 327, 237 Pac. 733, as} 
an authority for holding that a man 
killed riding in an automobile to his | 
home after the termination of his day’s | 
work does not come within the Compen- | 
sation Act. That is true. But the Brown 
case, supra, has no application to the 


facts in the instant case. There Brown 





employer. He had ceased his day's work. 
Here Hilding was still in the course of 


over the road and in the manner as di- 
rected by his employer, but had with him 
other employes of the Farrish Lumber 
Company. Clearly, he was still in the 
course of his employment at the time of 
the accident. 


Our Workmen's Compensation Act 
part provides: 

Workman means every person in this State, 
who is engaged in the employment of any 


in 


}employer coming under this act whether by | dator to March 31, 


way of manual labor or otherwise, in the 
course of his employment: * * * Laws of 
1927, p. 815, sec. 2 (Rem. 1927 Sup., sec. 7675). 


Each workman who shall be injured in the 


| 
| 





Compensation Act Manufacturing in Ten States Insurers Submit 


Covered in Census Summary fata on New York 


Number of Wage Earners and Value of Prod- 
ucts for 1929 Reviewed 





| 
Governor’s 


The Bureau of the Census announces| data collected at the census taken in 1930, | 


the following summary statistics for the) 
State of Arkansas,.compiled from data | 1929: 
|number of salaried officers and employes, | 
| 6,496; number of wage earners (average | 


collected at the census taken in 1930, 
which covered manufacturing activities in 
1929: Number of establishments; 1,731; 
number of salaried officers and employes, 


which covered manufacturing activities in 
Number of establishments, 2,214; 


for the year), 64,936; salaries paid, $14,- | 


| 101,523; wages, $54,661,968; cost of mate- | 
4,541; number of wage earners (average | rials, $92,280,812; 


cost of fuel and pur-| 


Compensation Act 


Committee Is 
Told That Members of, 
‘Underwriting Bureau Are 
Anxious to Cooperate 


New York, N. Y., May 11.—At a hear- 


for the year), 44,073; salaries paid, $9,879,-| chased electric energy, $4,821,712; value|ing held May 8, by Governor Roosevelt’s 
924; wages, $39,221,333; cost of materials,| of products, $232,912,261; value added by | committee appointed to review the medi- 
$110,796,257; cost of fuel and purchased | manufacture (value of products less cost|cal and hospital problems in connection 
energy, $4,233,660; value of products, $208,-| of materials, fuel, and purchased electric| with the New York workmen’s compén- 


897,093; value added by manufacture 
(value of products less cost of materials, 
horsepower (rated capacity) of prime 
movers, 134,400; 
motors driven by purchased energy, 87,237. 


| 


energy), $135,809,737; horsepower 


chased energy, 88,741. 


| represent increases of 6.1 per cent and 6.5| 


(rated | sation law, stock insurance carriers, self- 
| capacity) of prime movers, 104,785; horse- | insurers, mutual companies and corporate 
|fuel and purchased energy), $93,857,176; | power of electric motors driven by pur-/| interests placed into the record their ex- 
i The number of/ perience in administering the problems 
horsepower of electric) wage earners and the value of products| which have come before them. 


James A. Beha, general manager and 


|The number of wage earners and the) ner cent respectively, as compared with | counsel of the National Bureau of Casualty 


value of products represent increases of | 61,219 wage earners and products valued at|& Surety Underwriters, stated that as 
10.1 and 14.4 per cent, respectively, aS $918 790,152 reported for 1927, the last pre-| far as the 49 members of the Bureau were 


compared with 40,032 wage earners and 
products valued at $182,750,871 reported for 
1927, the last preceding census year. 


State of California 
Also the summary statistics for the State 
of California, compiled from data collected 
at the census taken in 1930, which covered 
manufacturing activities in 1929: Number 
of establishments, 12,003; number of 
salaried officers and employes, 61,357; 


| number of wage earners (average for the | 


year), 290,702; salaries paid, $182,876,020; 
wages, $418,797,162; cost of materials, $1,- 
706,204,154: cost of fuel and purchased 
electric energy, $53,725,229; value of prod- 
ucts, $3,104,086,175; value added by man- 
ufacture (value of products less cost of 
materials, fuel, and purchased electric 
energy), $1,344,156,792; horsepower (rated 
capacity) of prime movers, 338,212; horse- 
power of electric motors driven by pur- 
chased energy, 1,224,856. The number of 
wage earners and the value of products 
represent increases of 10.6 per cent and 
19.7 per cent, respectively, as compared 
with 262,816 wage earners and products 
valued at $2 
the last preceding census year. 


State of Florida 


Also the following summary statistics 
for the State of Florida, compiled from 


Sta 


tus of Liquidation 
Of Auto Insurer Shown 
New York, N. Y., May 11. 
The State Superintendent of Insurance, 


George S. Van Schaick, has filed with 
| the clerk of the Supreme Court, New York 


company, which Was no longer under the control of his| County, a second report showing the status 


of the liquidation of the National Auto- 


|his employment. His day's work had not| mobile Mutual Casualty Co. 


An assessment of twice the amount of 


the company was levied by the liquidator 

{against the members and policyholders 
lof the company, it was stated. It was 
|mecessary to commence 1,860 actions for 
| the recovery of the assessments. Up to 
the date of the report, $264,644 was col- 
| lected by the liquidator, including interest, 
}costs and disbursements recovered. 


The total claims presented to the liqui- 
1931, amounted to 
| $736,874, of which $140,646 was allowed. 
|The report stated that cash assets and 
securities apparently are sufficient to pay 


593,247,224 reported for 1927, | 


the premiums written in the policies of | 


course of his employment, * * * shall receive| the allowed claims in full, but because 
out of the accident fund compensation in ac-|of the amount of allowed claims may be 
cordance with the following schedule, * * *| increased, it was considered inadvisable 
Law ery) eet P- 834, sec. 4 (Rem. 1927 Sup. to fix the amount or percentage of divi- 


sec, 7679). | 
Facts Seviswall jdend that should be paid. This will be 


| ceding census year. 


| 
State of Georgia 
Also the following summary statistics | 
for the State of Georgia, compiled from 
data collected at the census taken in 1930, | 
which covered manufacturing activities in | 
1929: Number of establishments, 4,178; 
number of salaried officers and employes, | 
12,982; number of wage earners (average | 
for the year), 158,280; salaries paid, $30,- 
292,504; wages, $109,551,586; cost of mate- 
rials, $414,687,119; cost of fuel and pur- 
chased electric energy, $15,339,441; value | 
}of products, $718,602,596; value added by 
manufacture (value of products less cost 
|of materials, fuel, and purchased electric | 
energy), $288,576,036; horsepower (rated 
capacity) of prime movers, 262,774; horse- | 
power of electric motors driven by pur- 
chased energy, 380,509. The number of | 
wage earners and the value of products | 
represent increases of 2.7 and 17.8 per| 
cent, respectively, as compared with 154,- | 
168 wage earners and products valued at 
$609,917,660 reported for 1927, the last 
| preceding census year. 


State of Illinois 

Also the following summary statistics 
for the State of Illinois, compiled from 
data collected at the census taken in 
1930, which covered manufacturing ac- 
tivities in 1929: Number of establish- 
ments, 15,327; number of salaried officers 
}and employes, 138,852; number of wage 
earners (average for the year), 687,917; 
salaries paid, $350,666,602; wages, $1,038,- 
| 832,796; cost of materials, $3,235,079,472; 
cost of fuel and purchased electric energy, 
| $166,515,980; value of products, $6,232,- 
438,498; value added by manufacture | 
(value of products less cost of materials, | 
|fuel, and purchased electric energy), $2,- | 
| 830,843,046; horsepower (rated capacity) 
;of prime movers, 1,214,846; horsepower of | 
electric motors driven by purchased en- | 
ergy, 1,568.524. The number of wage earn- 
}ers and the value of products represent 
increases of 10.3 per cent and 15.7 per 
cent, respectively, as compared with 623,- 
468 wage earners and products valued at) 
$5,386,003,235 reported for 1927, the last 
preceding census year. e 


State of Iowa 

Also the following summary statistics 
for the State of Iowa, compiled from data 
collected at the census taken in 1930, 
which covered manufacturing activities 
in 1929: Number of establishments, 3,317; 
number of salaried officers and employes, 
15,794; number of wage earners (aver- 
age for the year), 82,615; salaries paid, 
$35,003,015; wages, $103,532,117; cost of 
materials, $561,928,937; cost of fuel and 
purchased electric energy, $18,062,503; 


' 
| 
| 


| 
| 








| Ther 


In the case at hand, both the employer 
and the employe were residents of this 
State. The deceased, Hilding, went to 
Spokane at the direction of his employer, 
performed the duties required of him, 
started on his return to Asotin, and the 
accident occurred while in the State of 
Idaho. The contract of employment con- 
templated that the most practical route 
for the employe to follow in going to and 
returning from Spokane should take him 
for a short distance into the State of 
Idaho. 


At the time the aocident occurred, 
Hilding was acting in furtherance of his 
employer's business ,and hence was in the 
course of his employment. He was on the 
most direcf route. He was traveling on 


the highway which he was expected to| 


use. He left Spokane at a time when he 
was expected to leave. He had with him 
on his return trip several of his em- 
ployer’s workmen, and was in the act of 
conveying them to Asotin. All this was 
being done under the direction of the 
emplower. Clearly, Hilding was acting 
within the scope and in the course of his 


| employment. 


The question is not whether automobile 
travel is extrahazardous, but whether the 
deceased, at the time of the accident, 
was in the course of his employment. 

In State ex rel. v. Loney Industrial Ac- 
cident Board, 87 Mont. 191 286 Pac. 408, 
the employer was building a section of 
road eight miles long for the National 


Forest Service, five miles of which were | 


within the State of Montana, and three 
miles within Glacier National Park. The 
accident occurred within the boundaries 
of the park. The contract of employ- 


| ment was made in Montana, and both em- 


ployer and empldéye were residents of that 
State. 

The court, after pointing out that the 
weight of authority in this country sus- 
tains the view that the Workmen's Com- 


| pensation Act will apply to injuries to 


St. Pau, MInn., May 11. | 


rance Commissioner, Garfield W. Brown. 


Chapter 287 amends the law relating to 
cooperative life and casualty companies so 
as to increas? the number of applications, 
which must be submitted to the depart- 
ment at the time of organization, from 250 
to 300, and also increases the amount of 
required assetg from $5,000 to $10,000, and 
provides, furthtr, that $10.000 in approved 
securities shall be deposited with the Com- 
missioner of Insurance. 


Chapter 288 amends the law relating to 
the organization of mutual insurance com- 
panies so as to require 300 applications for 
each class of insurance sought to be writ- 
ten, whereas the old law only required 300 
applications covering all classes to be writ- 
ten. It also réquires a deposit of $10,000 in 
approved securities with the Commissioner 
of Insurance, whereas the old law_required 
no deposit whatsoever. 

Chapters 352, 353 and 392 are companion 
laws which bring within the terms of the 
workmen's compensation law, and within 
the jurisdiction of the Minnesota Com- 
pensation Board and Compensation Rating 
Bureau, all so-called excess policies written 
in connection with risks which have been 
declared ‘‘self-insurers’’ by the Industrial 
Commission 

Previously, doubt existed as to whether 
such excess polcies could be construed to 
involveeworkmen's compensation insurance 


Chapter 330 authorizes the counties of 
the State to indemnify their officers and 
employes for loss and expense arising or 
resulting from claims for bodily injuries 
death, or property damage, made upon said 
officers or employes by reason of their op- 
eration of motor vehicles while in the per- 
formance of their duties; to defend actions 
brought against said oMicers and employes 
to enforce such claims, and to pay pre- 
miums on insurance policies insuring 
against such liability and legalizing payment 
of premiums on Iincurance policies hereto- 
fore made. ’ 





workmen employed in the State and in- 


| jured while temporarily out of its limits, 


unless there is something in the act mak- 


| ing it inapplicable or clearly denying the 
~|right to the employe to recover in such 


case, goes on to say: 


“While section 2847 declares: ‘This 
act is intended to apply to all in- 
herently hazardous works and occupa- 
tions within this State,’ we do not see 
that this necessarily excludes its opera- 
tion beyond the limits of the State where 
the employe, in the furtherance of his 
employer’s business which is localized in 
Montana, and which he is following in 
passing over the State line, meets with 
an accidental injury. The contract be- 
tween employer and employe here con- 
templated that the road would extend 
into the park. The employe might or 
might not work on that portion of the 
road. The emplayer's business was local- 
ized in this State. The employe was act- 
ing in the course of and within the scope 
of his employment, furthering his em- 
ployer’s business, when he performed work 
within the park and received his injury. 
He should be compensated precisely as 
if he were injured within the State but 
not within the limits of the park.” 


This court is committed to the doctrine 
that our Workmen's Compensation Act 
should be liberally construed in favor of 
its beneficiaries. It is a humane law and 
founded on sound spublic policy, and is the 
result of thoughtful, painstaking and hu- 
mane considerations, and its beneficent 
provisions should not be limited or cur- 
sailed by a narrow construction. 

The judgment is affirmed. 

MITCHELL, MILLARD, Beats, and FULLER- 
Ton, JJ., concur, 


| 


done after the court has acted on the 
ljquidator’s report. 





State Insurance Chiefs 


To Convene in Chicago 


| NASHVILLE, TENN., May 11. 


A meeting of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners will be held 
j}at the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, June 15, 
| 16 and 17, to consider “many matters 
|of importance,” according to an an- 
nouncement of the secretary of the con- 
| vention, A. S. Caldwell, Insurance Com- 
;missioner of Tennessee. The Executive 
| Committee of the convention will meet at 
| the same time. 
Mr. Caldwell asked chairmen of com- 
|mittees having unfinished business on 
|their agenda to call meetings of their 
|committees during the three days’ ses- 
sions. He stated that a meeting of the 
examinations committee, of which he is 
chairman, will be held. 


! 





Journal of the Court of 
‘Customs and Patent Appeals 


| 


May Il, 1931 

Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
rett. and Irvine L. Lenroot. 

Clarence J. Loftus, and Wallace R. Lane, 
of Chicago, Ill., and Frank Steele Bright, 
|}of Washington, D. C., were admitted to 
practice. 


Patents 
No. 2747. House of Tre-Jur, Inc., v. Com- 
binebine Hosiery Corp. Trade mark for 


hosiery. Submitted on brief by appeliant, 
and argued by Mr. William G. Henderson and 
|Mr. Spencer A. Studwell for appellee. 

No. 2751. Ex parte Helge Schibsted. Im- 
| provement in method of treating milk powder 
}and product thereof. Argued by Mr. Eugene 
| A. Thompson for appellant and by Mr. Howard 
S. Miller for the Patent Office. 

No. 2754. Henry P. Field v. 
Stow. Mine cars Argued by Mr , 
Rich for appellant and by Mr. Cyrus Kehr 
for appellee. 
| No. 2785. 
Stow. Mine c 


Audley Hart 


Henry P. Field v. Audley Hart 
ars. Argued by Mr. D. U. Rich 


for appellant and by Mr. Cyrus Kehr for 
appellee. 
| “No. 2750. Trenton F. Brydie v. Harry H 


|Honingham, Shingles. Argued by Mr. Charles 
1M. Thomas for appellant and by Mr. Cor- 
| nelius Zabriskie for appellee. 


| 





Journal of the Court of 
Claims of the United States 


; May 11, 1931 

President: Hon. Fenton W. Booth, Chief 
Justice; and Hons. William R. Green, 
Benjamin H. Littleton, Thomas S. Wil- 
liams, and Richard 8. Whaley, Associate 
Judges. 

Admitted to practice: Messrs. Neil 
Leonard, Ira W. Hirshfield, Clarence M. 
Elder, Sam’l H. Pillsbury and Herbert H. 
Porter. 

Cases argued and submitted: Cong. Refer- 
ence No. "A", Pocono Pines Assembly Hotels 
Co., by Hon. Mitchell Palmer as amicus curiae, 
by Mr. Hiram B. Calkins for plaintiff, and by 
Mr. Claude R. Branch for defemdant; F-205, 
The Creek Nation, by Mr. E. J. Van Court 
for plaintiff and Mr. G. T. Stormont for de- 
fendant. 


Mexico Produces More: Eggs 

‘the Mexican poultry industry is pro- 
ducing 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 dozen eggs 
per year, which accounts for the gradual 
decrease in imports of eggs from the 


United States from over 9,000,000 dozen in 
1922 to 2,000,000 dozen in 1929, 
ment of Commerce.) 





U.| terials, $962,800,442; cost of fuel and pur- | 


(Depart- , 


value of products, $907,929,170; value | 
added by manufacture ‘value of prod- 
ucts less cost of materials, fuel, and pur- 


chased electric energy), $327,937,730; | 
horsepower (rated capacity) of prime} 
| movers, 146,865; horsepower of electric 


|motors driven by purchased energy, 225,- 
493. The number of wage earners and 
the value of products represent increases 
of 12.1 per cent and 18 per cent, respec- 
tively, as compared with 73,692 wage earn- 
ers and products valued at $769,340,610 
reported for 1927, the last preceding cen- | 
sus year. 





State of Minnesota 

Also the following summary statistics | 
for the State of Minnesota, compiled from 
data collected at the census taken in 1930, 
which covered manufacturing activities | 
in 1929: Number of establishments, 4,319; | 
number of salaried officers and employes, | 
20,721; number of wage earners (average | 
for the year), 102,408; salaries paid, $47,- | 
494,379; wages, $130,949,720; cost of ma- 
terials, $742,814,454; cost of fuel and pur- 
chased electric energy, $26,662,603; value 
of products, $1,171,710,384; value added 
by manufacture (value of products less} 


| 


concerned there had been no complaints 
presented and the only knowledge of dis- 


‘satisfaction has come to them from what 


has been cited in a few isolated cases re- 
ported in the open hearings of the com- 
mittee. ° 

No Complaints Presented 


“The stock insurance companies, mem- 
bers of the National Bureau, in carrying 
out their part of the duties and responsi- 
bilities in connection with the great num- 
ber of claims reported during every vear, 
have been anxious at all times to hear 
any suggestions or complaints, and to take 
the necessary steps for their correction. 
e have been no complaints presented 
to the National Bureau, and the only 
knowledge of dissatisfaction has come to 
them from what has been cited in a few 
isolated cases set forth in the open meet- 
ings of this Committee. Nor does it ap- 
pear that any proper complaints have 
been filed with the State Industrial Com- 
mission, the proper tribunal before which 


| Such complaints should be heard. Regard- 


ing the specific cases referred to at the 
prior meetings, Mr. William P. Cavanaugh, 
manager of the Claim Department of the 
National Bureau, will be pléased to sub- 
mit a statement setting forth the record 
facts in each of such cases with which any 
of the stock insurance companies, mem- 
bers of the National Bureau have been 
connected. 

“It has come to my attention that at 
the last meeting of this Committee, at 
which the hospitals were heard, mention 
was made regarding the delay in the 
payment of hospital bills in cases which 
admittedly came within ‘the terms of 
the Compensation Act, particularly in the 
cases of extended hospital disability where 
the hospital was not paid until after 
the termination of the disability. There 
is no reason in any case of extended 
hospital treatment properly coming within 
the Compensation Act, why the hospital 
should not be paid periodically, if a bill 
is rendered to any of the company mem- 
bérs of the National Bureau. 

Delay in Paying Bills 

“It is possible that there has been de- 
lay in the payment of a certain few medi- 
cal bills. It would be surprising if this 
were not the case with the enormous 


| Volume of compensation work. It is pos- 


sible that in certain third party cases 
where the injured person does not see fit 


|to accept compensation benefits as pro- 


vided by law, but insists upon bringihg 
a lawsuit against a third party, that the 
hospital has not been paid, but the action 
against the third party automatically car- 
ries the case out of the compensation law 
and makes the compensation law inop- 
erative for the time being at least. 

“It is very probable that in certain cases 
labor may have just cause for complaint 
because of some delay or failure on ac- 
count of the payment of compensation. 
In this connection ft is of interest to 
note that Honorable Frances Perkins, 
State Industrial Commissioner, has for 
a number of years past supervised on a 
quarterly basis not only the prompt pay- 
ment of compensation, but also all con- 
troverted cases in her effort to maintain 
a high standard of service in which effort 
she has the complete support of the stock 
insurance companies, members of the Na- 
tional Bureau. 

Regulation of Appeals 

“Mention has been made in prior hear- 
ings that physical examinations of in- 
jured persons are conducted jointly by 
the respective doctors for the Labor De- 


| partment and the insurance carriers, This 


however is a prov 
tion law. 
“Mention has also been made that in 
certain cases where an appeal is taken 
from a decision of the referee to the In- 
dustrial Board, that for a long period 
of time while this appeal is pending, the 
injured is not paid compensation and 
hardship may ensue. This appeal is also 
regulated by law. There has been further 


ision of the compensa- 





cost of materials, fuel, and purchased | 
electric energy), $402,233,327; horsepower 
(rated capacity) of prime movers, 323,- 
| 549; horsepower of electric motors driven 
|by purchased energy, 274,449. The num- | 
ber of wage earners and the value of prod- | 
j}ucts represent increases of 3.6 per cent 
{and 98 per cent, respectively, as com- 
| pared with 98,833 wage earners and prod- 
jucts valued at $1,066,727,215 reported for 
1927, the last preceding census year. 


State of Texas 


Also the following summary statistics for 
;the State of Texas, compiled from data | 
collected at the census taken in 1930,| 
which covered manufacturing activities in | 
1929: Number of establishments, 5,187; 
number of salaried officers and employes, | 
21,168; number of wage earners (average | 
for the year), 131,503; salaries paid, $49,- | 
245,926; wages, $147,888,053; cost of ma-| 


chased electric energy, $35,131,834; value | 
|of products, $1,449,801,916; value added 
by manufacture (value of products less | 
cost of materials, fuel, and purchased elec- 
tric energy), $451,869,640; horsepower 
(rated capacity) of prime movers, 378,611; 
horsepower of electric motors driven by 
| purchased energy, 452,233. The number of 
wage earners and the value of products 
represent increases of 12.6 and 20.2 per 
cent, respectively, as compared with 116,- 
763 wage earners and products valued at 
| $1,206,579,962, reported for 1927, the last 
| preceding census year. 


State of Wisconsin 

Also the following summary statistics 
for the State of Wisconsin, compiled from 
data collected at the census taken in 1930, 
which covered manufacturing activities in 
1929: Number of establishments, 7,430; 
number of salaried officers and employes, 
44,623; number of wage earners (average | 
for the year), 264,061; salaries paid, 
$114,960,890; wages, $352,813,581; cost of 
materials, $1,160,153,225; cost of fuel and 
purchased electric energy, $44,985,996; | 
value of products, $2,158,400,172; value | 
added by manufacture (value of products 
less cost of materials, fuel, and purchased 
electric energy), $953,260,951; horsepower 
(rated capacity) of prime movers, 619,617; 
horsepower of electric motors driven by 
purchased energy, 531,682. The number 
of wage earners and the value of prod- 
ucts represent increases of 6.6 per cent 
and 9.4 per cent, respectively, as compared 
with 247,722 wage earners and products 
valued at $1,973,653,261 reported for 1927, 
the last preceding census year. 

The census of manufactures, covers | 





mention made in reference to reaching 
a decision in a questionable or borderline 
case and in this or any other respect, if 
an expedient can be found to hasten the 
decision in any case through the medium 
of a preference calendar or some other 
arrangement, the member companies of 
the National Bureau are prepared to fully 
cooperate with the State Industrial Com- 
missioner toward such end. 


manufacturing and printing and publish- 
ing establishments whose products made 
during the census year were valued at 

5,000 or more. Repair shops and estab- 
lishments engaged solely in custom work, 
such as custom tailor shops, are not in- 
cluded. 

Preliminary reports for individual in- 
dustries, covering the United States as 
& whole, were issued in 1930. The prep- 
aration of these reports (which were 
greater demand than the State statistics) 
has naturally delayed somewhat the pub- 
lication of State, county and city fig- 
ures.—Issued by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. 











Transient or Extended Visits 
A Famous Restaurant 


HOTEL PIERRE 


Fifth Avenue at 6let Street 
New York 
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Treasury Offers 


Third Issue of 
Bills in Month 


Invites Tenders on 100 Mil- 
| lions in Two Series, to Be 
Used for Retirement of 
Current Maturities 


— 


Chicago & Alton New York Massachusetts Michigan Vermont 


Maine 
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‘Officially Considered Legal for Savings Bank Investment 


NEW YORK, N. Y., May 11. 

The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 


States Sales High Low Last 


-a@ 25 101 1005, 101 
-d 3 1033g 10314 10335 
. bedeg 29 107 106%4 106%% 
19 111 11034 11034 | 
| 


California Connecticut 


Six Cities Planning Trade Situation 


Granted Hearing fo Build Aper's For Week Shown 
In World Survey 


Two Commercial Projects Also | 
- On Sale Proiest 


Announced by the Aero- 


nautics Branch | 
Counsel for Stockholders to 
~ Argue Before I. C. C, for 
Right to Divulge Deal 
With B. & O. 


The right of Chicago & Alton stock- 
holders to introduce testimony and sub- 
poena witnesses, in revealing negotiations 
between the Baltimore & Ohio, the Alton, 
and Kuhn, Loeb & Company, which led to 
the B. & O.’s purchase of the Alton at 
Auction last December at a price held 
“far beneath the true value of the prop- 
erties,” will be argued orally by opposing 
counsel before the full Interstate Com- 
merce Commission May 12. 

Upon appeal of the Stockholders’ Pro- 


« 


the State of New York. 

The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 

Sales recorded in thousands. 


States 


received-and is used by the Superintertdent of Banks of | 


For the week ended May 7, the Aero- | Conditions 
nautics Branch has received information | 
to the effect that the following cities as 


in Nations of | 
Western Hemisphere Are | 
Analyzed by Department | 


Of Commerce Agents 
e | Allis-Chal Mfg deb 5s ‘37. 
a % | Amer Smelt & Ref Ist 5s é 
Conditions in nations of the Western! Amer T & T coll 5s '46 SF.... 
Hemisphere are analyzed in the weekly =< ey T oe ‘43 SF. : 
survey of world trade issued by the De- z GO 2B Foo. neve c cerns “as 
partment of Commerce. The review is) 42 & SF Adj stpd d Jul 1 4s ‘95 
: AT & SF cv deb 4'!4s 

based on reports from the Department’s 

trade commissioners abroad. The section 


AT & SF Td Sh Lin Ist 4s ° 
| Atl Cst L gen unif A 4'9s ' 
dealing with the Western Hemisphere fol- | 
lows in full text: 


B & O lst 48s d July 1 °48 
a ail. aa Argentina 


B & O cv (exp'd) 412s °33.... 
| B & O ref & gen A 5s '95. 
a : 
| 
Growth Predicted | Argentina.—Business for the week ended 
| ; | April 30 continued dull. Import orders 
e e 
> of r the 
sctive Committee of the Alton from th F P f M 
Presiding examiners’ rulings barring testi- | or ort 0 lami 


B & O ref gen C 6s Soe. specs 
B & O ref & gen D 5s 2000 
‘- O SW Div Ist ext 5s '50.. 
are restricted owing to exchange fluctua- | 
| tions and the political situation, but ex- 
}ports continue heavy, tending to bring 
mony on the Kuhn, Loeb & Company ne- 
gotiations, the matter was taken May a1) 
to the Commission, which agreed in con- 


Bost & Me RR Ist 5s A C '67 
| 0 b d T d } about an equilibrium between imports and | 
ference to hear arguments for and against 


Bost & NY Air L RR Ist 4s ’ 
exports. Imports during the first quar- 


Bkin Edison gen A 5s 
Buff Roch & Pitts Ry cns 412s ’57.. 
CN Ry Gvt gty 412s ‘57 
CN Ry Gvt gty 434s ‘5S 
ter of 1931 amounted to 163,400,000 gold 
a es pesos and the trade balance against Ar- 
introduction of the testimony. , e be gentina to 1,400,000 gold pesos. 
The appeal was made at the close of = Establishment of Fast Serv- Brazil 
r ‘s hearing May 11 upon the Bal-| ° t ° . aa 
‘more a Ohio Railroad’s application in ice to Northern Points to 
Provide Outlet for Perish- 
able Products of South 


pose the establishment of airports: 

Municipal airports: Blythe, Calif.; 
Eagle, Colo.; Cassville, Mo.; Corning, N. 
Y.; Jamestown, N. Y.; Terrell, Tex. 

Commercial airports: Santa Barbara, 
Calif. (improvements); Warwick, N. Y.; | 
Cle Elum, Wash. 

The municipality which follows should 
be deleted from the list of “proposed air- 
ports” carried in Aeronautics Bulletin 
No. 5, as the project has been indefi- 
nitely postponed: Providence, R. I. 
Issued by the Department of Commerce. 
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| An issue of Treasury bills, the third 
|thus far in the month, was announced 

May 11 by the Department of the Treas- 
,ury. The issue will be in two series and 
will aggregate about $100,000,000. 

One of the Offerings will be dated-May 
18 and will mature in 60 days or on July 
17, and the other will be dated May 18 
and will mature on Aug. 17, or 91 days 
after issue. 5 

Proceeds of the issue will be used in 
retirement of bills amounting to $154,- 
| 281,000 on May 18. It is one of the times* 
in the current period of short-term fi- 
nancing that the Department has been 


able to retire a greater amount of maturi- 
ties than it issued for refunding. 


Total of New Financing 


The new financing makes the total of 
short-dated debt outstanding at $3,267, 
000,000. 

The announcement follows in full text: 

The Secretary of the Treasury gives 
notice that tenders are invited for two 
series of Treasury bills to the aggregate 
99 amount of $100,000,000, or thereabouts. 
1105, | One series will be 60-day bills and the 
971,, Other series will be 91-day bills. Both 
10614 series will be sold on a discount basis to 
oe the highest bidders. Tenders will be re- 
1011, ceived at the Federal Reserve Banks, or 
g71,| the branches thereof, up to two o'clock 
1081, |p. m., Eastern Standard Time, on May 14, 
one 1931. Tenders will not be received at the 

8 Treasury Department, Washington. 


105: 
, Payable Without Interest 


981, 
107i The Treasury bills will, as stated, be ise 
1051, Sued in two series, $50,000,000, or there- 
104 abouts, to be dated May 18, 1931, and ma- 
ine turing on July 17, 1931, and $50,000,000, or 
105 | | thereabouts, to be dated May 18, 1931, and 
1005, | maturing on Aug. 17, 1931. Bidders will 
=? | be required to specify the particular series 
107 {for which each tender is made. The face 
1031, |@mount of the bills of each series will be 
90 | payable without interest on their respec- 
6634 tive maturity dates. The bills will be is- 
ai? sued in bearer form only, and in amounts 
1061, OF denominations of $1.000, $10,000 and 
1061, $10C,000 (maturity value). 
It is urged that tenders be made on the 
printed*forms and forwarded in ‘the spe- 
cial envelépes which will be supplied by 
the Federal reserve banks or branches upon 
application therefor. 


Multiples of $1,000 
No tender for an amount less than $1.< 
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week ended May 1, was firm at 13 milreis 
500 reis but on the last day of the week 
| weakened to 14 milreis per dollar. Coffee 
|}shipments were heavy and prices firm.! 
nneetie |The application of the new tax is ex- 
While commerce through the port of| pected locally to curtail shipments of cof- 
| Miami, Fla., has been confined largely to/| fee for awhile. Except in staple products, 
|receipt of commodities for local consump- | business in all lines was duller than here- 
tion, establishment of fast and regular|tofore. A decree has been issued pro- 
| coastwise service to northern ports augurs | hibiting the grant of public lands to com- 
well for the future development of out-| panies or individuals nondomiciled in 
borne movement of perishables produced | Brazil. 
in the State, according to the United) Canad 
States Shipping Board. | sanada 
The port at Tampa, according to the; Canada.—Adverse weather in the week | 
Board, is the leading phosphate shipping | ended May 1 retarded the normal sea- | 
place in the United States, and in 1928| sonal advancement in the eastern prov-| 
took first rank among Florida ports in _inces, but British Columbia conditions im- | 
the amount of waterborne commerce han-/ proved, more favorable temperatures giv-| 
dled. }ing an impetus to sales of Spring lines. 
The statement of the Board follows: | Early Spring turnover in the Pacific Prov- 
Chairman T. V. O'Connor, of the United | ince was not up to expectations and vol- 
States Shipping Board, today (May 11) | ume is now enhanced by special clearance 
announced that the Board’s Bureau of) sales. The Prairies report a seasonal ac- 
Operations, acting in cooperation with the | celeration in light hardware and paints 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har-/|and somewhat better prospects in agri- 
bors of the War Department, has just | cultural implement lines. 
issued a new volume on the ports of! General implement business has im-! 
Miami and Tampa, Fla. proved also in Quebec Province although 
The report gives full information on | the lower prices prevailing for dairy pro- 
port and harbor conditions, port customs duce and maple sugar have contributed 
and regulations, services and charges,|to a slow tendency in rural trade. Con-| 
fuel and supplies; facilities available to| tinued dullness in transportation and 
commerce and shipping, including piers,| hand-to-mouth progress in manufactur- 
wharves, ship repair plants, coal and oil-| ing and purchasing still characterize the 
bunkering plants, storage warehouses,/ Ontario situation. Industrial chemical 
bulk freight storage, floating equipment, | sales in this section are still slow. Shoe 
and wrecking and salvage equipment; | manufacturers have advanced production 
railroad and steamship lines, and their|jin certain lines. The province has re- 
charges in connection with terminal | duced its highway expenditures budget in 
service. the current fiscal year from $8,000,000 to 
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Brazil—The milreis exchange for the 
Finance Docket Nos. 8657 and 8658, for 


authority to acquire and operate the Alton | 
properties pursuant to the Commission 5 
complete plan for railroad unification. 


Had Been Refused 

The Commission's Finance Director, 
Oliver E. Sweet, presiding at the hearing, 
had refused to allow the introduction of 
testimony which he contended is not in- 
tended by the Commission S order permit- 
ting the stockholders to intervene in the 
proceedings ia a aise 

appeal was filed with the m- 
a 4 Jonothan C. Gibson on behalf 
of the stockholders, and the matter was 
immediately placed before the Commis- 
sion in conference. Upon consideration, 
it was agreed that parties in the case 
would be allowed one and one-half hours 
the morning of May 12 to argue the point | 
at issue, and the hearing was adjourned 
until the afternoon of the 12th, pending 
action by the Commission upon the ap- 
prior to filing the appeal, William G. 
Bierd, one of the receivers of the Chicago 
& Alton, and the road’s president since 
1914, was put on the stand by the stock- 
holders. Upon direct examination con- 
ducted by Mr. Gibson, the road’s receiver 
testified that ,the Commission tentatively 
had valued the Alton, as of June 30, 1919, 
at $75,960,936 on its owned and used prop- 
erties for “rate-making Surposes. 

He said the Alton, which at the time 
the report was served on the road was 
in the hands of the receivers, protested 
this valuation as about $11,000,000 too low. 
He admitted, under questioning by Mr. 
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Gibson, that he had certified and signed 


Augurs Well For Port 


the protest. 

Mr. Gibson then brought out that the 
protest. took issue with the Commission's 
authority to determine value for “rate- 
making” purposes, holding that its duty 
was to find “value for all purposes” as 
intended by the law, and that the tenta- 
tive valuation was “much too low.” 


Protest by Counsel 
Mr. Bierd declared that he had never 


The report shows that while the com- 
merce of Miami in the past has been 
largely confined to the receipt of commod- 
ities for local consumption, the establish- 
ment of fast and regular coastwise service 
to northern @orts augurs well for the 
future development of an important out- 
bound water movement of perishable fruits 


hinterland. Petroleum 


gonsidered value other than for “rate- 
making purposes” and that he had not 
thought the tentative value “much too 
low.” He said the protest was written 
by the Alton’s valuation engineers and 
counsel, but admitted under questioning 
that he had signed it. 


> Over the protest of Henry W. Anderson 
of B. & O. counsel, the protest was ad- 
mitted as an exhibit. 

The stockholders, according to the ap- 
peal which will be argued May 12 before 
the full Commission, seek to have pro- 
duced correspondence between Kuhn, Loeb 
& Company and the B. & O., in connec- 
tion with proposed reorganization of the 
Alton properties, well as other documen- 
tary data dealing with the negotiations 
leading up to the sale of the Alton prop- 
erties to B. & O. agents last December 
for $23,000,000. 

Refusal of Commissioner B. H. Meyer, 
as head of the Commission's Finance Di- 
vision, to permit the issuance of subpoe- 
mas duces tecum for various cfficials of 
the Alton and of Kuhn, Loeb & Company, 
was also subject of appeal. 


Chicago & North Western 
Files Finance Petition 


Application was received by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission May 11 from 
the Chicago & North Western Railway 
for authority to procure authentication 
and delivery of $555,000 for general mort- 
gage 4'2 per cent gold bonds of 1987, 
to be held by the road until further order 
of the Commission. (Finance Docket No. 
8822.) 

Proceeds from the sale of the bonds, 
when made, will be used to reimburse the 
road's treasury for expenditures made. 


Galveston Wharf Company 
Proposes to Issue Bonds 


The Galveston Wharf Company on May 
11 asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for permission to issue 
of 5’ per cent mortgage bonds, 
used in the retirement of 
of 6 per cent bonds. 
8821.) 


to 


Our recently 


‘of 


$424,000 
be 
a like amount 
(Finance Docket No. 


both receipts and shipments. 


grain. 


To furnish better accommodation for 


the larger type vessels, the Federal Gov-| 
ernment has recently dredged the main | recently shipped from 


channel leading to the port to a depth 
25 feet. The terminal improvements 
carried out by the City of Miami consist of 
piers 1, 2 and 3, each 
and having widths of 83 feet, 
and 186 feet, respectively, and a mu- 
nicipal wharf 1,200 feet long. Private 
interests also have been active and have 
made a number of improvements, includ- 
ing a cooling plant with a capacity of 175,- 
600 cubic feet, a new fish refrigerator 
plant, an electric conveyor system to fa- 
cilitate the loading and _ unloading of 
freight, and new warehouses and increased 
tank storage capacities at the various oil 
plants. 


215 feet 


Tampa Takes First Rank 


The port of Tampa, including Port 
Tampa, the report shows, is the leading 
phosphate shipping port in the United 
States. 


ness of thé port is such as to attract 


{mainly tramp ships, and only a limited 


number of regular lines furnish service to | fi.cturing 


foreign ports. However, several important 
coastwise lines provide weekly and semi- 
monthly service, while intercoastal lines 
furnish monthly sailings. 


during 1928, took first rank among Florida 
ports in the amount of water-borne com- 
merce handled, surpassing Pensacola 
2,000,000 tons and Jacksonville by 800,000. 
The business of the port is mainly of 


bulky commodity and, as a result, there | 


has been little development of general 
cargo terminals until a comparatively re- 
cent date. ; 

With the construction by the railroads 
of extensive facilities for handling phos- 
phate at Tampa and Port Tampa and with 
favorable rail rates on this commodity 
from some of the important deposits in 
the State of Florida, the port is assured 
of maintaining its position of supremacy 
in this trade. 


published booklet 


analyzing unusual features of certain 


Public Works 
Revenue Bonds 


will be 


found of interest to conservative 


investors and especially so to those in- 
terested in Tax lxempt securities. 


This analysis, while 


related particularly 


to a specific issue, presents a comprehen- 
sive discussion of newly developed data 
pertaining to bonds of this type. 


A copy of this booklet will be 
gladly furnished upon request, 


Harris, Forbes & Company 
56 William Street, New York, N. Y. 


According to | 
the report, Tampa, including Port Tampa, | 


by | 


| $5,000,000. 


| 


and vegetables produced in the adjacent | of 1931 totaled $96,248,000, a decline of 30 | 
and petroleum| per cent from 1930 figures for the corre- | cases which are summarized as follows: 
products constituted the most important! sponding period. Awards in April totaled 
|commodity, from a tonnage standpoint, | $22,707,000, Vancouver permits showing a 
in the port’s entire commerce during the/ substantial increase over last year. 

| 10-year period 1920 to 1929, entering into 
Other im-| clearing house centers in March registered 
portant commodities received and shipped|a 9 per cent decline from February after 
by water at Miami are cement and plas-| seasonal adjustment. i 
ter, lumber, sand, stone, oyster shell and) was in the Prairie Provinces. 


1,010 feet long} 


;ments indicating any improvement in the 
economic situation. 


| 


It is stated that the present busi- | 
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| 
| 
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lumber from Repton, Ala., to Waterloo, Ill., 000 will be considered. Each tender must 


| ee e 2 

No decided trend developed in the Win- Decisions un Railwa 
nipeg wheat market in-the week ended | 
May 1, although. prospects for increased | 
European shipments have improved with 
the raising of the French foreign milling 
quota. 

Construction contracts awarded through- 


‘ The Interstate Commerce Commission 
| Out Canada during the first four months | 


/on May 11 made public decisions in rate | 


By Interstate Comerce Commission. 


| 


y Rate Cases 


Ill., 
tion rule 


Line Railroad: 


Rate charged on three carloads of straw- 
berries from Chadbourn, 


from Woodward and Ensley, Ala., to Florida 
peninsula, found unreasonable but not 
otherwise unlawful. Reasonable rates pre- 
scribed and reparation awarded. 


No. 21529.—Board of Trade of Chicago v. 


burg, N. Y., 
tion awarded. 


found to be based on 
local rates to and beyond 
as treated by the applicable combina- 


No. 23654.—A. W. Venier v. Atlantic Coast 


found unreasonable: 


No. 23212.—Case Commission Company v. 
Alabama Great Southern Railroad: 


| be in multiples of $1,000. The price offered 
must be expressed on the basis of 100, 
with not more than three decimal places, 
e. g., 99.125. Fractions must not be used, 
Tenders will be accepted without cash 
deposit from incorporated banks and trust 
companies and from responsible and recog< 
nized dealers in investment securities. 
| Tenders from others must be accompanied 
| by a deposit of 10 per cent of the face 
; amount of Treasury bills applied for, un- 


the combination of 
East St. Louis, 


N. C., to Ogdens- 


Repara- 


British Columbia gained slightly and the | 
Quebec loss was only nominal. | 


some 


| to appreciably lower stocks. 


| ceivable. 


|} groups for the purpose of reducing over- 


| higher 


Bank debits to individual accounts at 


The largest decline 
Ontario and 


Twenty carloads of Alberta cattle were | 
Calgary to Birken- | 
head, Englanc. 


Chile 


_ Chile.—During April trade in Chile con- 
tinued slow and there were no develop- 


¢ Merchandise is still 
inactive, notwithstanding the efforts of 
retail establishments to stimulate 
trade through persistent advertising and 
bargain sales. Our large retailer in San- 
tiago estimates that his turnover during 
the first quarter of 1931 was approximately 
30 per cent lower than that of the same 
period of 1930. 

In the southern areas merchants are ex- 
periencing the same sales Yesistance and 
lack of demand as elsewhere and are 
anticipating a further recession during 
the coming Winter months. Nothwith- 
standing the reduced output of factories, 
the manufacturing industries are unable 
Many manu- 
concerns are substituting for 
their customary sales on open account a 
policy of sales on a fixed payment date 
basis, such sales being covered with drafts 
and all are exerting constant pressure in 
order to reduce the volume of bills re- 


Manufacturers are considering proposals | 


to rationalize certain manufacturing 





production and to effect economies of 
operation and distribution, but no definite | 
plan has been agreed upon. Several large 
merchandising houses, manufacturing 
plants, and retailers are effecting further | 
reductions in personnel and _ overhead, | 
thereby increasing unemployment in the 
large distributing centers. 


Newfoundland 


Newfoundland.—Except for newsprint in 
which production is about 6 per cent 
than last year, the commercial 
outlook has not improved. The volume 
of codfish exports in the first four months 
of the year is only a little more than half 
1930 figure in spite of much heavier ship- 
ments to Porto Rico. Imports of both 
food and fuels at St. John’s have de- 
clined. 

(The Department's summary of con- 
ditions in countries of Europe and the 
Orient will be published in full text 
in the issue of May 12.) 


| Applications Received 


By Radio Commission 


the Federal 
were made 


received 
May 


Applications 
Radio Commission 
public as follows: 


Applications (other 

WSDB, Aeronautical 
son, Miss., renewal of license for 2,326, 2,344, 
4,140, 6,260, 6.275, 12.290 ke., 150 w. Point 
to point aeronautical 

KGUA, Aeronautical 
Te renewal of license 
6,260, 6,275, 12,210 ke., 
aeronautical 

KGUF, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Dallas, 
Tex., renewal of license for 2,326, 2,344, 4,140, 
6.260, 6,275, 12,210 kc., 500 w. Point to point 
aeronautical 

WQDQ, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., near New 
Orieans, La., renewal of license for 2,326, 
2,344, 4.140, 6,260, 6.275, 12,210 ke., 250 w. 
Point to point aeronautical 

WQDP, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Hapeville, 
near Atlanta, Ga., renewal of license for 
2,326, 2,344, 4,140, 6.362, 6,275, 12,210 ke., 250 
W Point to point aeronautical 

KGUG Aeronautical Radio, Inc. Big 
Springs, Tex.. renew of license for 2.326 
2.344, 4,140, 6,260, 6,2 12,210 ke., 250 w. 
Paint to point aeronautical 

KGUH, Aeron “al Radio, Inc 
Tex.; KGUD, Aer tical Radio, Inc., 


by 
11 


than broadcasting): 
Radio, Inec., Jack- 


Radio, Inc., El Paso, 
for 2,326, 2,344, 4,140, 
250 w. Point to point 


Waco, 
San 


No. 22665 and related cases.—California 
Pine Box Distributors et al. v. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Upon com- 
plaints assailing the aggregate charges under 
line-haul rates plus switching charge of 
the delivering carrier collected at Los An- 
geles, Calif., on dairy and poultry products 
originating at points in Idaho, Montana, and 
Utah; and the line-haul rates plus switching 
charge of originating or delivering carrier 
collected at points herein described on cer- 
tain other western States to various destina- 
tions, found: That the rates and basis of 
charges complained of were applicable; that 
the applicable rates and charges were and 
are in violation of the long-and-short-haul 
provision of the fourth section, but not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. De- 
fendants directed to remove the fourth- 
section departures. Complaints dismissed. 


No. 21972.—Frank B. Bowker vy. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Rates charged 
on feeder and beef cattle, in carloads, from 
Campo, Calif., and Deming, N. Mex., to 
Los Angeles, Calif.. some of which were 
fed in transit at Potash, Calif., found inap- 
plicable as to some shipments. Rate charged 
on one shipment of a mixed carload of 
feeder cattle and horses, found inapplicable. 
Applicable rates on feeder cattie, not fed in 
transit, and mixed carload of cattle and 
horses, from Campo, and on feeder cattle 
trom Deming, found not unreasonable or 
atherwise unlawful. Applicable rates on 
beef cattle, and feeder cattle fed in transit, 
from Campo found unreasonable but not 
otherwise unlawful. Reparation awarded. 


Portion of transportation beyond Potash 
of shipments of feeder cattle, in carloads, 
from Bellemont, Ariz., to Potash, and later 
reshipped to Los Angeles, found intrastate. 
Prayer for establishment of joint rate for 
future from Bellemont to Los Angeles via 
Potash, with transit at latter point, denied. 


No. 21842.—State of Connecticut v. Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company. Rates on petro- 
leum and petroleum products, in tank-car 
loads, from Marcus Hook and Chester, Pa., 
Bayonne, Communipaw, Constable Hook, 
and Eagloil, N. J., to destinations in Con- 
necticut, found unreasonable to extent they 
exceed those prescribed in Petroleum and 
its Products, 171 I. C. C. 286. No order for 
the future necessary. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 21630.—American Tar Products Com- 
pany v. Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast Rail- 
road, Rates on tars and pitches, in carloads, 


Demurrage 
charge on 


rules 
for inspection, 
found not 


dismissed. 
No. 21218 and 
way: 
In No. 21218, 
loads, from points 
and eastern 


unduly prejudicial. 


Cc. 201, 


cated therein, 


increased rates on 


Minnesota and in 


official 
justified. 


No. 
Waterloo Railway v. 
Railroad: 


Growth of Competition 
In Rail and Air Travel 





[Continued front Page 1.] 


to put air transportation on a thorough- 
ly-business-like basis. Equipped with a 
fleet of planes capable of carrying six to 
eight passengers, the air lines will be 
able to increase the frequency of service 
with a minimum of delay, to run extra 
sections on scheduled trips when rush 
hour traffic must be handled, and to 
easily replace equipment withdrawn for 
overhaul or repair. 

One handicap to expansion of air serv- 
ice, the difficulty of securing strategically- 
|located terminals, is being worked out in 
satisfactory manner. Although airports 
}at many metropolitan centers are situated | 
in Outlying districts, efforts to develop 
}terminals which can be reached easier 
and quicker are being made in all parts 
of the country. Conditions at Washington 
D. C., and certain other cities, where air- 
ports within easy commuting distance are 
available, probably will be reproduced, in 
other sections. Where necessary landing 
close to the heart of a city is not available, 
high-speed surface oy subway transporta- 
{tion probably can be provided, 

The difficulty offered by weather is 
being overcome gradually, but air trans- 
;portation is not unique in that its opera- 
tion is dependent ‘upon favorable weather 
conditions. Progress in this field is steady 
}and maintenance of schedules with greater 
jsafety is resulting each year. 


| Malaya Imports Cotton Cloth 
British Malaya, during the five years 
1925-1929 imported cotton cloth of an an- 


| nual value of $21,656,000. (Department of 
| Commerce.) 


KGUB, Aeronautical Radio, 
Inc., Houston, Tex., renewal of license for 
2.326, 2,544. 4,140, 6,260, 6.275. 12,210 ke., 250 
w Point to point aeronautical 

KEG. RCA Communications, Inc., Kahuku 
Hawatli. renewal of limited public license for 
| 6,732 ke., 80 kw. 


Antonio, Tex.; 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway: 


and 
grain and related commodities 
held on tracks in the Chicago, Ill., district 
reinspection, 
unreasonable, unjustly discrim- 
inatory or unduly prejudicial. 


related Cases.—Leonard, 
Crosset & Riley v. #kron, Youngstown Rail- 


rates on potatoes, 
in 
North Dakota to official 
southern territories found unreasonable and 
Reasonable and non- 
prejudicial bases of rates prescribed. 


Finding in No. 16613, Sub. No. 1, 147 I. C, 
that rates on potatoes, 
from Red River Valley district in Minnesota 
and North Dakota to points in Official and 
southern territories are not 
but unduly prejudicial to the extent indi- 
modified. 

In I. and S. Nos. 3260 and 3312, proposed 
potatoes, 
from points in North Dakota, South Dakota, 
the upper peninsula 
Michigan, to points in western trunk-line, 
and southern territories found not 
Suspended 
canceled and proceedings 
23857.—East St. 
Louisville & Nashville 


Lawful charges on a carload shipment of 


Transit charges on cottonseed cake, in 
carloads, when ground in transit at Jack- 
son, Miss., and the product forwarded to 
Chicago and other northern points, found 
not unreasonable in the past and not now 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 


No. 23016.—El Paso Freight Bureau v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway: 

Rates on potatoes, in carloads, from pro- 
ducing points in Colorado to destinations 
in New Mexico found unreasonable. Rea- 
sonable rates prescribed and _ reparation 
awarded. 

No. 22727.—Parkersburg Rig & Reel Com- 
pany v. Baltimoré & Ohio Railroad: 

1. Rates charged on iron and steel ar- 
ticles from Bridgeport, New Philadelphia, 
South Columbus and Portsmouth, Ohip, 
and Parkersburg, W Va., to Baltimore, Md., 
and New York, N. Y., for export, found in- 
applicable. Reparation awarded. 

2. Dates from which interest on the over- 
charges should be computed determined. 


Finance Cases. 


The Commission also made public notice 
of action in uncontested finance cases as 
follows: 


A@tion by 
finance cases: ; 9 

Report and certificateein F. D. No. 8748, 'Continued on Page 9, Column 2.1 
authorizing the Colorado & Southern Rail- . - ee ay 
way Company to abandon a part of a branch ‘thorizing the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
line of railroad in Gilpin County, Colo., ap-|Company to abandon its Midland branch in 
proved. Wayne and Johnston Counties, N. C., ap- 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8700, au- proved. . 


jless the tenders are accompanied by an 
;express guaranty of payment by an in-« 
| corporated bank or trust company. 

| Immediately after the closing hour for 
receipt of tenders on May 14, 1931, all 
;tenders received at the Federal Reserve 
banks or branches thereof up to the clos- 
ing hour will be opened and public an- 
nouncement of the acceptable prices for 
each series will follow as soon as possible 
jthereafter, probably on the following 
|morning. 

| Right to Reject Tenders 


The Secretary of the Treasury ex- 
pressly reserves the right to reject any or 
all tenders or parts of tenders, and to allot 
|less than the amount applied for, and his 
action in any such respect shall be final: 
Any tender which does not specifically 
|refer to a particular series will be rejected. 
Those submitting tenders will be advised 
of the acceptance or rejection thereof. 
Payment at the price offered for Treasury 
bills allotted must be made at the Federal 


reconsignment 


or appeal 


Complaint 


in car- 
western Minnesota 
and 


in carloads, 


unreasonable 


in carloads, 


of 


Division 4 in uncontested 


schedules ordered 
discontinued. 


Columbia & 


Louts, 


WEDNESDAY 


MAY 13, 1931 


Mr. T. G, Lee, President 
ARMOUR AND COMPANY will speak on 


MARKETING THE 
NATION'S LARGEST CROP 


WEAF - 9P.M. 


8 P.M. Eastern Standard Time 
end a nation-wide NBC network 


One of a Series of Addresses on 


PRESENT BUSINESS PROBLEMS: 
AND CONDITIONS 


by eminent leaders of Ametican business, 
industry, and finance, presented on the 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 
, RADIO PROGRAM 


inaugurating the FOURTH YEAR of 
“the program that does more than entertain.” 


APRIL 15 — ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 
“HOLDING COMPANIES,” by Mr. Martin J. 
Insull, President, Middle West Utilities Company. 


APRIL 22—THE FUTURE. OF TALKING 
MOTION PICTURES, by Mr. Jj. E. Otterson, 
President, Electrical Research Products, Inc., Sub- 
sidiary cf Western Electric Company. 


APRIL 29 —HOW TO KEEP THE PRICE OF 
MERCHANDISE DOWN, by Mr. D. F. Kelly, 
President, National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
and The Fair, Chicago. 


MAY 6 — SAVING YOUR FUTURE, by Mr. Rome 
C. Stephenson, President, American Bankers 
Association. 


@ CONCLUDING ADDRESS: 


MAY 20 —THE ROMANCE OF BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION, by Mr. Truman S. Morgan, 
President, F. W. Dodge Corporation. 


@ PREVIOUS ADDRESSES: 


APRIL 1— GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS, 
by Mr. David Lawrence, Publisher, The United 
Stotes Daily, Washington, D. C. 


. 
APRIL 6 — RAILROADS AND PROSPERITY, 
by Mr. Fred W. Sargent, President, Chicago and 
North Western Railway Company. 


A booklet containing all these addresses will be available upon the conclusion 
of the series. Your request for a copy will be held and filled at that time. Write to 
Halsey, Stuart & Co.. 201 So. LaSalle Street, Chicage or 35 Wall. St., New York 
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New Hampshire Public Works Contracts Near |Full Restoration 
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Makes Changes Oneand One-half Billionin Value Of Silver Sought 


In Banking Law 


Clarifies Sections Which Re- 

‘late to Investments and 
Provides Closer Super- 
vision of Savings Funds 


Concorp, N. H., May 11. 


Banking legislation enacted at the re- 
cent session of the New Hamshire Legis- 
lature was summarized in an address by 
Bank Commissioner John E. Sullivan. be- 
fore the New Hampshire Bankers Asso- 
ciation May 8. Mr. Sullivan's summary 
follows in full text: 

“1. The provisions of our banking laws 
respecting the duties of the investment 
committee were not entirely clear or ex- 
plicit. This section of our law has been 
greatly strengthened. Its language is 
clear and comprehensive and the amended 
law shouid be carefully reviewed and 
strictly observed, as there is no factor of 
banking that is more vital to the success 
of any bank than its investments. Like- 
wise, thé authority extended to an in- 
vestment committee is vital in its im- 
portance. 

Limitations Are Set 

2. Fixing limitations on banks’ expendi- 
tures. The restriction heretofore effective 
has been modified to the extent of en- 
abling banking institutions to expend from 
income the amount specifically provided 
for by law and such other expenditures 
as may be approved by the Bank Com- 
missioner. 

3. Verification of bank books. Thé 
process of performing this vital service 
was by persons selected by the bank and 
approved by the Bank Commissioner. 
This amended section of our law provides 
that representatives of the Bank De- 
partment shall attend to the verification 
of individual deposit books. The ex- 
penses incurred shall be defrayed by the 
State and bank on a 50 per cent basis. 

4. Savings banks and savings depart- 
ments of banking and trust companies 
will be required to maintain a reserve of 
not less than 5 per cent of deposits in 
cash and public funds of the United States. 
This measure creates what may be termed 
a@ second reserve. I confidently 
viewing the safety of our institutions, that 
this particular amendment has real merit. 
Its effective date is June 30, 1932. 


Purchases Restricted 


5. Another amendment pertains to loans 
on real estate situated outside of New 
England. The amended law restricts the 
purchase of such loans by savings insti- 
tution$ to the purchase of outside real 
estate mortgage loans frofh dealers in se- 
curities who are the holders of such a li- 
cense as is issued by the Insurance Com- 
missioner. This amendment became effec- 
tive upon its passage. It is very essential 
that bank cfficials become familiar with 
concerns marketing this type of invest- 
ment and confine their purchases to li- 
censed dealers in securities. A directory 
containing a list of licensed dealers in se- 
curities will be dispatched to every sav- 
ings bank in the State. Notice will also be 
given of any changes that may take place 


| Dec. 
| President’s 


believe, | 


either revoking or granting such authority. | 


6. Another change gives recognition to 


securities listed on the New York Curb) 


Exchange as legal collateral. : 
7. Notes secured by books of deposit 


in the case of banks and building and 


| 


loan associations located in New Hamp-| 


shire shall not exceed 100 per cent. Loans! go9. w 


secured by books of deposits of banks lo-'| 
cated beyond boundaries of our State shall | 


not exceed 90 per cent of the withdrawal 
of deposit book. 


Note Section Altered 


8. A material change relates to signa- 
tures. Heretofore, banks 
to loan 30 per cent of deposits. The law 
now provides not more than 10 per cent 
of the deposits shall be invested in two- 
name paper and not exceeding 2 per cent 
to any one borrower. This amendment 
should be carefully analyzed as the sec- 
tion of our law was materially changed 


by this * amendment. 
9. Bonds, notes, mortgages, issued by 
public service companies. This .section 


of our law relates to legal investments of 
bond issues which seem to be particularly 
attractive as an investment. The inter- 
est charges and earnings requirement has 
been altered to the extent of requiring 
the basic obligations of the issuer in lieu 
of 1%. The language respective to com- 
petent jurisdiction by a Public Service 


Commission has been changed to regula-| 


tory supervision. The franchise situation 
on such issues has been greatly strength- 
ened by requiring 51 per cent of the gross 
income to be derived from franchise prop- 
erties three years subsequent to the ma- 
turity of the bonds. 

Must Prepare Lists 

10. Semiannually in May and November, 
the Commissioner will be required to pre- 
pare a list of all bonds and notes which 
are legal investments under certain para- 
graphs and section 12 of our bank laws. 

11. The department’s staff of examiners 
has been increased by one additional ex- 
aminer, and the members of the clerical 
staff will be increased to make the veri- 
fication of pass books. 

12. The stock certificate of 
any fire insurance company, organized 
under the laws of and engaged in the 
husiness of this State, with a capital stock 
of not less than $1,000,000 and a surplus 
of $500,000 was made a legal investment 
for saving banks 


Foreign Exchange Rates 
S § 
Certified to Treasury 


interest 





New York, May The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the Uftited States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 


1? 









in | 


were privileged | 


| $40,000; 


s Largest Awards for Week Are for Road B 


Projects in Oklahoma and Utah 





Reports from 32 States and the District | hospital alteration, $25,000; equipping six, 
|present wells with deep well pumps, $28,400; 


of Columbia of public and semipublic 
construction contracts awarded last week 
brought the total of such contracts since, 
1 to more than $1,400,000,000, the 
Emergency Committee for 
Employment announced May 11. | 


The largest items in the week’s awards 
were for State highway projects in Okla- 
homa and Utah, representing a combined 
expenditure of approximately $4,400,000, 
according to the announcement, whih 
follows in full text: 


Contract Awards 
Reported in Week 


Contract awards for public and semi- 
public construction amounting to $27,904,- 
799 were reported last week to the Public 
Works Section of the President's Emer- 
gency Committee for Employment, it was 
announced today, May 11 by Fred C. Crox- 
ton, Vice Chairman of the Committee. 
The total reported since Dec. 1, 1930, now 
stands at $1,404,114,652. 


Returns for the past week total 167 proj- 
ects in 32 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia. These projects include Federal 
and State buildings, and hospitals, schools 
and colleges, streets and highways, bridges 
and culverts, sewers and drainage, and 
other types of construction reported to 
the Public Works Section by local corre- 
spondents. 

The complete list of projects by States 
follows: 

Alabama: Tuscaloosa, girl’s dormitory 
addition, $100,000. Dallas County, road 
repair, $45,000; Talladega County, road 
repair, $160,000. 

Arizona: Tucson, airway radio station, 
two units, $50,000. 

California: Los Angeles, sidewalks and 
paving, $25,572. 

Colorado: Pueblo, rebuilding and re- 
locating track through lower Park Hill, 
$250,000. 

Connecticut: State highway construction, 
$763,351. 

District of Columbia: Washington, War 
Memorial, $150,000. 


Projects Arranged 


Throughout Illinois 


Illinois: Chicago, graduate education 
building, $620,000; Oriental Institute build-. 
ing, $900,000; grading, curbing and sewers, 
seven jobs; $144,000; $29,925; $97,451; $168,- 
086; $108,443; $44,901; and $33,098; resi- 
dence halls, $1,800,000; Champaign, addi- 
tion to school, $55,000; Cook County, grade 
separation, $158,170; Bloomington, school, 
$90,000; Evanston, school addition, $40,- 
000; Findlay, road surfacing, $60,000; Hins- 
dale, paving, *27,000; Carroll County, road 
work, $40,000; Ford County, paving, $30,- 
740; River Forest, office building, $50,000; 
Wheaton, curbing and paving, $30.000; 
Woodstock, sewage plant, $100,000; Niles 
Center, paving, $656,700. 

Indiana: Elkhart, bridge, $38,900; Mid- 
land, high school, $30,000; South Bend, 
municipal clubhouse, $35,600; Valparaiso, 
surfacing, $40,447. 

Iowa: Boone, swimming pool and bath 
house, $25,000; Cedar Rapids, power plant 
addition, $75,000; Emmetsburg, graveling 
roads, $27,790; Fort Dodge, graveling 
ments, $49,379; Iowa City, resurfacing, $64,- 

Kansas: McPherson, sewage plant, $30,- 
ichita, street paving, $55,000. 

Kentucky: Boone County, combination 
grade and high school, $40,000; Glasgow, 
combination grade and high school, $60,- 
000; Greenup, junior and senior high 
school, $75,000; Southgate, paving, $25,325. 

Louisiana: Bossier Parish, noncommis- 
sioned officers’ quarters, $646,000; quarter- 
master warehouse, $45,000; garage, $30,000; 
Caddo Parish, jail, $65,000; Hosston, 
school, $78,800. 

Maine: Portland, sewers, $25,000. 

Maryland: Baltimore, State penitentiary 
repairs, $60,000; Montgomery and Prince 
Georges Counties, water and sewer sys- 
tems, $500,000. 


Public Works Contracts 


Let by Massachusetts 


Massachusetts: Attleboro, medical build- 
ing, $30,000; Boston, bridge, $52,930; 
pavement, $32,796; Braintree, cement curb- 
ing, sidewalks, $25,000; Framingham and 
Southoboro, highway and bridge, $744,374; 
Groton, Brooks house and Hundred house, 
$90,000; Mattapan, recreation building, 
$45,900; Marshfield, dredging and airport, 
Milford, sewers, $25,000; Millis, | 
high school, $89,000; Randolph, school, | 
$25,000; Springfield, street widening, $65,- | 
000; reservoir, $171,459; Swampscott, | 
sewers, $25,000; Townsend, grade and high 
school, $210,000; Roxbury, hospital addi- 
tion, $200,000; Westfield, Provin Mountain 
reservoir extension, $300,000. 


Michigan: Battle Creek, sewers and dis- 
posal system, $400,000; Dearborn, power 
plant, $1,000,000; storeroom, machine shop 
and garage, $170,000; Detroit, screen house 
superstructure, $70,000; superstructure 
screen chamber, $61,420; Emmett County, 
grading and graveling, $57,800; Fort 
Wayne, noncommissioned officers’ quar- 
ters, $37,093; Grand Rapids, medical arts 
building addition, $50,000; Grosse Pointe 
Park, recreation park, $125,000; Jackson 
County, road graveling, $35,000; Jackson, 


Treasury Offers Its Third 
Issue of Bills in Month 


[Continued from Page 8.} 


reserve banks in cash or other immedi- 
ately available funds on May 18, 1931. 
The Treasury bills will be exempt, as 
to principal and interest, and any gain | 
from the sale or other disposition thereof 
will also be exempt, from all taxation, ex- 
cept estate and inheritance'taxes. No loss 
from the sale or other disposition of the 
Treasury bills shall be allowed as a deduc- 
tion, or otherwise recognized, for the pur- 
poses of any tax now or hereafter imposed | 





|}cash and due 


two new wells, $28,000; water main ex- 
tension, $66,500; Mount Pleasant, paving, 
$25,000; Newaygo County, graveling, $55,- 
000; Oswego County, road work, $25,000; 
Wexford County, graveling and grading, 
$30,000. 


Minnesota: Benton County, road work, 
$26,000. 


Missouri: St. Louis, police station, $150,- 
000; concrete work for approach to mu- 
nicipal bridge across Mississippi River, 
$320,337; St. Louis, grading and paving, 
four jobs, $53,447, $39,627, $31,300 and $59,- 
785; Shoal Creek, water station, $35,000; 
Kansas City, grain elevator, $300,000. 

Mississippi: Morton, high school, $45,000. 

Montana: Helena, water plant, $200,000. 

New Jersey: Pompton Lakes, paving, 
$15C,000; Borough of Ringwood, pavement 


and grading, $35,859; Trenton, sewerage 
system, $25,535; water supply, $39,721; 
East Orange, grading fencing, installing 


seats, $25,000; medical building, $400,000; 
Burlington, sewage plant, $108,475; Long 
Branch, paving, $105,000; Vineland, ad- 
dition to institutional factory, $50,000. 


New York Program 
Of Public Works 

New York: Buffalo, 
Croton, pumping plant and_ discharge 
main, $303,365; Flushing, filter plant, 
$133,300; Franklin County, street paving, 
two jobs, $75,000 and $50,000; Farming- 
Gale, infirmary, $566,152; Long Island, city 
sewers, $57,168; Lowville, gas plant, $75,- 
000; Glenville, highway, $80,000; Massa- 
Pequa, amusement park, zoo, $150,000; 
New York City, electrical work, $143,330; 


school, $108,991; 


repaving, three jobs, $225,348, $79,196, and | 


$43,865; Rochester, sewer, $34,106; Phelps, 
elimination highway crossing, $61,724; 
Niagara County, road work, four jobs, 
$76,693, $19,473, $31,714 and $92,688; 
Schenectady, eliminating crossing, $45,- 
678; West Havershaw, two ward buildings, 
$340,000; White Plains, paving, $202,552; 
Merrick pavement, $70,577; New York 
City, church, $350,000; Port Chester, pav- 
ing, curbs and sidewalk, $90,000; Wilson, 
widening ressurfacing and two bridges, 
$112,568; West Point, officers’ quarters, 
$246,000. 

North Dakota: Wahpeton, water system 
improvement, $40,000. 

Ohio: Lucas County, road 
$137,000; Stark County, bridge, 
Amelia, high school, $72,000; Canton un- 
dergrade bridge, $100,000; 
crossing elimination, 


repairs, 


$45,000; Youngstown, Butler art 
addition, $175,000. 

Oklahoma: 
$25,000; Oklahoma City, school, $75,000; 
Oklahoma State, State highway construc- 
tion, $2,473,558. 


$16,374; | 


Centerburg, 
$130,000; Columbus, 
power plant, $80,000; Urbana, high school, 
institute 


Arnett, courthouse addition, 


| 
|Arbitrary Gold Standard 


Held Partly to Blame for 
World-wide Decline in 
Buying Power 


| es 

| [Continued from Page 2.] 

have declared for the gold standard but 
have been compelled to use silver as the 
money with which they purchased prod- 
ucts and paid debts. 

The decline in the market price of sil- 
ver within the last two years is now very 
generally recognized, among those who dis- 
cuss this subject, as one of the prime 
factors producing and prolonging the pres- 
ent industrial depression. Since more than 
one-half of the human family has always 
conducted, and must necessarily continue 
to conduct its bifsiness affairs upon a sil- 
ver basis, whatever their pretentions to 
the contrary may be, it must necessarily 
follow that a fall of more than 50 per 
cent in the gold value of silver lowers 
their purchasing power in similar propor- 
tions. But that is not all. It not only 
j lowers their purchasing power, but it in- 
}creases the burden of their indebtedness 
|more than double. Hence, purchases, de- 
| cline while obligations increase and multi- 
| ply. The deplorable consequences of such 
a condition at home and its effects abroad 
are palpably obvious. 


| International Problem 


; It has been urged in some quarters that | 
this is simply another effort to revive the 
old question of the remonetization of sil- 
ver at a ratio of 16 to 1. Some have de- 
clared that it is a fight in behalf of the 
silver miners of the West This charge is 
based either upon malice or ignorance. 
The silver problem is recognized as a 
phase of the econonuc problem. There is 
no thought of acting other than through 
|international understanding and to the end 
that silver may take up the service which 
it has performed for all these centuries 
for countless millions of people and to 
the end that the people of the Orient may 
be permitted to use it as they were wont 
to use it before the short-sighted or selfish 
interests interposed to embarrass that use. 
The best answer to all such contention is 
that of the action of the United States 


Chamber of Commerce and the Interna- | 


tional Chamber of Commerce. These bod- 
ies are composed of business men who have 
considered the problem from the stand- 
point of sound business. 

The silver problem is one which re- 
quires governmental action. It cannot be 
solved or settled by resolutions or through 
the action of the citizens. Governments 
must deal with it. And it is somewhat 
difficult to understand the delay. 


'the purchasing power of men but to have 
reduced the initiative and the leadership 
of men. 

While millions are sinking lower in the 


Oregon: Portland, warehouse, $50,000. ’ ae 7 
Pennsylvania: Cochranville high scale of economic life, while unemployment 
school “$40 000: Erie, school "$185 000: | continues and even actually spreads, and 


Tinicum Township, sewers, $131,000; Phil- 


adelphia, sewers, three jobs, $79,259; $35,- 
674, and $27,855. 

South Carolina: Parris Island, 
ment at rifle range, $36,653. 

Texas: 


pave- 


$117,050. 

Utah: State highway construction, $1,- 
955,491. 

Virginia: Falls Church, street paving 


and sidewalks, $850,000. 

Washington: Fort Lewis, officers’ quar- 
ters, $419,907; Olympia, reservoir, $26,416. 

Wisconsin: Appleton, paving, $60,000; 
Sheboygan County, paving, $520,000; Stev- 
ens Point, paving, $71,560; Superior, voca- 
tional school, $54,865; Milwaukee County, 
grade separation, $150,000. 


State Banks Found 
Sound in Louisiana 


Reserves 10 Per Cent Above 
Requirement, Review Shows 


NEw ORLEANS, La., May 11 

“The relatively strong position of 
Louisiana State banks, as a whole, is ap- 
parently being maintained,” it is stated 
in the quarterly review for the period 
ended March 25, 1931, just released by 
the State Banking Commissioner, J. S. 
Brock. 

The combined reserves of the banks in 
from other banks appears 
slightly above 30 per cent of demand ob- 
ligations, which is 10 per cent above legal 
requirement, the statement says. 

The total resources of the banks on the 
date of the report was $372,022,647 a de- 
crease of $29,463,527.72 since the quarterly 
statement for the period ended April 8, 
1930 Loans and discounts on the latter 
period totaled $212,990,084, a decrease of 
$27,163,599; securities amounted to $69,- 
728,589, an increase of $10,500,799; demand 
deposits totaled $193,058,170, a decrease oi 
$18,766,601; savings deposits totaled $115,- 
446,065, an increase of $2,413,910; borrowed 
money and rediscounts totaled $6,580,082, 
a decrease of $593,968; capital, surplus and 
undivided profits totaled $46,157,114, a de- 
crease of $1,662,137 and total cash and due 
from banks totaled $58,536,631, a decrease 
of $5,795,360. 

The decrease in deposits is somewhat 
seasonal, the statement said, and may be 
attributed in part to the general decline 
in business volume. 


Railway Rate Revisions 
Postponed to December 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
by order made public May 11, postponed 
from June 15 to Dec. 3, 1931, the ef- 
fective date of its order revising class 
rates in Eastern and Western trunk line 
territory. 

The carriers, in asking a postponement, 
declared it would be impossible to pre- 


| pare tariffs under the Commission's orders 


by June 15. The Commission declared that 
Dec. 3 “is the most satisfactory date 
vievs.d from all angles. All carriers, in- 
cluding the Lake line, interested in the 
Lake-rail rate, realize the desirability of 
having the entire readjustment in the 
two proceedings become effective con- 
currently.” 


Houston, bridge, $30,000; Mem- 
phis, road work, $209,883; Dallas, paving, 


people are growing dangerously restless, 
governments can at least afford to undo 
that which they did and whjch has proven 
unwise and hurtful to the people. There 
are always powerful and selfish interests 


are unwilling to yield their advantage. 
But I venture to say that if another Win- 
ter comes before relief of some kind is 
had, it will be found that it is a very 
hazardous policy to pursue. Things can- 
not get very much worse until the strong 
will suffer as well as the weak. 

| It seems to be a common belief, super- 
induced and fostered by 
an object to attain, that these periods 
of depression, one of which we are now 
experiencing, is one of those things which 
fated to come ever so often. The re- 
sult of mysterious forces coming ever so 
often, something like the locust used to 
| visit Egypt. Nobody is to blame for it, 
nobody knew it was coming, and nobody 
knows what to do about it after it has. 
arrived; and nobody knows when it is go- 
ing to depart. It is just one of those 
things which fatefully attends us and| 
which we must endure until fate relieves 
This is a fascinating theory and a} 
beautiful alibi for governments and poli- | 
cies‘and the deeds of men | 


1S 


us. 


Restoration Advocated 

This theory of cycles and mysterious 
and uncontrollable forces with reference 
to periods of depression must be left to} 
the highly trained and rarely gifted minds | 
to develop and to play with. The ordinary | 
intellect must still deal with cause and 
effect. To our way of thinking, you can 
not destroy through war millions of men, | 
billions of property values, uproot and 
demoralize the machinery of trade and 
commerce throughout three continents, | 
lower the moral standards and cloud the | 
spiritual life of practically all peoples and 
escape the hour of retribution. Secondly, 
|} you can not engage in an extended orgy 
of inflation and speculation without Graw- 
ing money from the channels of legitimate 
| business, and legitimate improvements 
without the effect of such course being 


visited upon the great mass of the people. | 


Neither can you by the act of govern- 
ments destroy by half the purchasing 
power of nearly one-half the human fam- 
ily without the whole of the human fam-| 
ily feeling its stupendous and crushing 
effect. If you increase the debts of these | 
millions by half and reduce the purchas- | 
ing power by half, you have conceived 
and put into execution the most brutal 
and cruel system for impoverishment, for 
the spread of hunger and want and dis- 
ease that it is possible to conceive of 
outside of war itself. The return to pros-| 
perity is going to be slow because you} 
can not restore the purchasing power as} 
speedily as you can take it away. But 
the restoration of silver to its rightful 
place in the financial and economic af- 
fairs of the world is one step in the di-| 
rection of restoring that purchasing power | 
to nearly one-half the human family. | 


New Hampshire Hastens 
Inquiry on Small Loans | 


ConcorD, N. H., May 11. 


On a roll call vote of 11 to 9 the State 
Senate on May 7 approved action taken | 
by the House at the request of Governor 


This | 
depression seems not only to have reduced | 


! 


y Senator Borah Weekly 


which even in times of widespread distress | 


j 
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‘Condition of Member Banks 


Reserve System 


Is Shown by Reserve Board Said to Have Met 





Increase of 12 Millions in Time De:-' 
posits Reported for System 





The Federal Reserve Board’s condition 


| statement of weekly reporting member 


banks in leading cities on May 6, made 
public by the Board May 11, shows de- 


|ereases for the week of $128,000,000 in 


loans and investments, $56,000,000 in net 
demand deposits and $74,000,000 in Gov- 
ernment deposits, and an increase of $12,- 
000,000 in time deposits. 

Loans on securities increased $40,000,000 
at reporting banks in the New York dis- 
trict, and declined $33,000,000 in the Chi- 
cago district, $7,000,000 in the Boston dis- 
trict, $6,000,000 in the San Francisco dis- 
trict and $16,000,000 at all reporting banks. 
“All other” loans declined $38,000,000 in 
the New York district, $10,000,000 in the 
Minneapolis district, $7,000,000 in the Bos- 
ton district and $55,000,000 at all report- 
ing banks, and increased $6,000,000 in the 
Chicago district. 

Holdings of United States Government 


securities declined $33,000,000 in the New! 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


—eme May 8. Made Public May 11 





Receipts 
Customs receints $50 
Internal-revenue receipts 
Income tax .. . . 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 
nue see ereese 
Miscellaneous receipts 


$1,215,549.61 
1,076,221.32 


1,875,612.47 
1,108,446.99 
$5,275,830.39 
249,649,498.25 


Total ordinary receipts 
Balance previous day 


Total Faesieaee $254,925,328.64 
Expenditures 
General expenditures . $13,020,712.75 


Interest on public debt. 863,439.26 
Refunds of receipts 544,526.57 
Postal Gencioncy ......2.ccovcss 15,000,000.00 
Panama Canal ......ccscsccses 17,430.82 
Operations in special accounts 465,771.33 
Adjusted-service certificate fund 17,210.06 
Civil-service retirement fund. 184,571.25 
Investment of trust funds.. 260,455.80 


expenditures $29,408,155.06 
enditures 6,333,011.00 
. . 219,184,162.58 


Total ordinary 
Other public debt exp 
Balance today .. i 


Total . $254,925,328.64 


Ruling in Oklahoma 
On Corporation Stock Sales 


opinion by J. Berry King, Attorney Gen- 
eral, to William M. Franklin, Secretary of 
the State Issues Commission, it was held 
a corporation organized in 
legally can sell its stock in the State if 
the common stock is of no par value but 
that it would be unlawful for any such 
corporation to give away common stock 
with 
stock without first obtaining a 
from the Issues Commission. 


permit 
Transfer of Utility Control 
In New England Explained 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
provided a large amount of money before 


| the Rhode Island Public Service Company 


men who have} 





John G. Winant under which a commis- | 
sion established to investigate interest | 
rates on small loans will report on Jan. 1, | 
1932, instead of July 1, 1932. | 








Resources and Liabilities of the Federal Reserve Member Banks | 


Principal Resources and Liabilities of Weekly Reporting Member Banks in Each Federal Reserve District on May 6, 1931. 


cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 

enn are as ee below . by the United States or any of its pos- 
Austria (schilling) 14.0602 | Sessions. 3 

ee «~(MMOMMOT.  . 5.05.00 06eeeees 13,9078 ‘Treasury Department Circular No. 418, | 
Bulgaria tev) cece eccneeeeeeenanees eee as amended, dated June 25, 1930, and this 
Denmark (krone). ..sllllll) 26ta3 |ROtice as issued by the Secretary of the 
England (pound) .......csecsesesess 486.3720 | Treasury, prescribe the terms of the Treas- 
MAMI «(UROREEO) oc ccccnscccuaeees 2.5174 |ury bills and govern the conditions of the | 
France (franc) rceeeeeseeeneres 3.9117 | issue. Copies of the circular may be 
ee eee) oscceecensees 23.8132 |opbtained from any Federal reserve bank | 
Hungary (PeMmgo) ......csececcececs or branch thereof. 

Italy (lira) ae ba eea 

Netherlands (guilder) 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) ........66. 

Sweden (krona) anno ea man Total Bosto 
Switzerland (franc) Loans and investments—total 22,768 1,476 
Yugoslavia (dinar) namuaieedl coe 
Hong Kong (dollar Loans—total 14,922 1,009 

China (Shanghai tael) : eumeee cana 
China (Mexican dollar) .......«... 22.2437 On SOcurities ....srccccgscoess 7,036 405 
mime, EUR GOLBF) o.ccsccncarnce 22.5333 All other ....ssccrsceiMeecces 7,886 604 
TNGiIA (TFUPOCRD. ...0cccecscreveseces 36.1650 | Investments—total 7,846 467 
Japan (yen) a 49.3765 —_——_ = 
Singapore (@BOllar) .....cccccceees 56.0208 U. B. Govt. securities ...cece. 3.970 209 
Canada (dollar) ........ 99.9506 Other securities prseonececs See 258 
ON, EOEO) ied on Sh 6006s cbecncese 99.9212 Reserve with F. R. Bank 1,829 96 
MexicO (POCOGh os sie cgercccccccees 47.3000 Cash in vault 229 14 
Argentina (peso, gold) 71,8871 Net demand deposits 13,608 868 

zil_ (milreis) . a 6.5125 Time deposits 7.422 520 

hile / 2.9652 Government deposits 1¢4 13 
Uruguay (peso) 3 Due from banks 1,649 100 

Colombia (peso) . eae adae 96.5700 Due to banks oo Betas 148 

Bar SUVCr eeccccecccccecesesevesesece 28.0000 , Borrowings irom F, R, Bank o 36 4 


* 


(In millions of dollars) 


n N.Y Phila. Cleve. Rich. Atla 
9,024 1,380 2,255 641 576 
6.016 820 1,299 424 393 
3.414 419 652 160 116 
2,602 401 747 264 277 
3,008 669 856 217 183 
1,565 240 465 100 96 
1,443 ™ 320 391 i117 87 

877 94 144 42 40 
68 12 25 16 9 
6,327 315 1,109 335 309 
1,768 399 1,015 252 229 
37 16 11 i4 15 
169 112 142 98 82 
1,303 256 392 122 118 
i + 3 4 a 


Chicago St.L. Minn. Ken.C. Dallas s.F 
3.319 663 365 636 447 1,086 
2,284 441 232 371 302 1,231 
1,112 176 58 103 38 333 
1,172 235 174 268 214 898 
1,035 222 133 265 145 755 

70 62 115 99 384 
152 71 150 55 371 | 

49 37 53 3 109 

8 5 11 7 18 

1.7 386 205 449 284 731 

) 252 152 206 148 1,974 
3 2 3 3 10 | 

93 83 191 196 138 

143 92 233 122 250 

moe ee 4 4 iz 





was formed, and the money that was used | 


to acquire the stock of the Narragansett 
Electric Lighting Company at $86 or $87 
per share—they established credits. The 
stock was pledged to secure the credits. 
Just when that was unwound, I don’t re- 
member. ; 
Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of May 13. 


Oklahoma | 


the sale of preferred share value | 


| York district, $7,000,000 in the Philadelphia 
district and $26,000,000 at all reporting 
banks, and increased $11,000,000 in the 
Chicago district and $6,000,000 in the San 
Francisco district. 


cago district and $31,000,000 at all report- 
ing banks. 
Borrowings of weekly reporting member 


banks from Federal reserve banks aggre- | 


gated $36,000,000 on May 6, the principal 
changes for the week being a decrease of 
| $4,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland and an increase of $4,000,000 at 
the Federal Reserve Bank of San Fran- 
cisco 


(Principal resources and liabilities 
of weekly revorting member banks in 
each Federal reserve district on May 
6, as made public by the Federal Re- 
serve Board May 11 are printed in 
tabulated form at the bottom of this 
page.) 


‘Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


Alabama: H. H. Montgomery, Superintendent 
of Banks, has announced: Macon County 
Bank, Tuskegee, closed. 


Indiana: Luther F. Symons, Banking Com- 
| missioner, has announced: Farmers Trust 
| Company, Indianapolis, closed. 

Maine: Sanger N. Annis, Bank Commis- 
sioner, has announced: Transfer of assets of 
Skowhegan Trust Company, Skowhegan, to 
Augusta Trust Company, Augusta, and as- 
sumption of liabilities of former by latter. 
The head office of Skowhegan Trust Com- 
pany and a branch at Norridgewock will be 
operated as branches of Augusta Trust Com- 
pany. 
| New York: Joseph A. Broderick, Superin- 
tendent of Banks, has announced: Bank of 
Manhattan Trust Company, New York City, 
temporary branch office authorized at White- 
stone, Long Island. The Seward Bank, New 
York City, authorization certificate issued: 
| capital. $2,000,000; conversion of Seward Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company; certain speci- 
fied fiduciary powers authorized: continuance 
of branch at 93d Street and Amsterdam Ave- 
nue authorized. 

Ohio: Ira J. Fulton, Superintendent of 
| Banks, has announced: Cummings _ Trust 
Company, Carrollton, taken over for liquida- 
| tion. 

~ 
Changes Are Announced 
Ta? , 9 as 
| In National Banks’ Status 





Holdings of other} 
securities declined $16,000,000 in the Chi- | 


Test During 1930 


Facilities Found Adequate 
For Unusual Currency 


Demand, Says New York 


Institution 





New York, N. Y., May 11.—The Federal 
| Reserve System was put to a test during 
the closing weeks of 1930 by an unusual 
currency’ demand of the type which oc- 
curred in 1907 and was partly responsible 
|for the creation of the system, according 





to the annual report of the Federal Re- 
|serve Bank of New York, recently made 
;to the Federal Reserve Board in Wash- 


| ington. 
The section of the report dealing with 
United 


ithis situation follows in full text: 
The closing of the Bank of 

States on Dec. 11 was followed by large 
withdrawals of deposits from several other 
| New York City banks doing business with 
a somewhat similar type of customer and 
jin the same general localities. These 
banks called upon the reserve bank for 
| large amounts of curency. Other banks 
|also increased their currency holdings to 
be prepared with cash on hand for any 
|exceptional withdrawals. 


$170,000,000 Drawn in Week 
| These large demands for currency oce 
curred at a time of year when curency 
|demand is ordinarily at its maximum for 
|the holiday season. In a single week 
|ended Dec. 13 over $170,000,000 of currency 
| was drawn from the Federal Reserve Bank 
|of New York. For the country as a whole 
|the withdrawals of curency from the re- 
|serve banks during this general period, 
over and above the usual seasonal re- 
| quirements, totaled more than $300,000,000 
before the emergency passed and the re<- 
|turn flow began early in the new year, 
This exceptional demand upon the Fed- 
| eral reserve banks, largely concentrated in 
New York and occurring at the time of 
maximum seasonal demand, was met with- 
out any disturbance to general credit 
|conditions. Call money rates rose from 
|2 to 2% per cent for three days and then 
reverted to 2 per cent. 
Effect Of Operations 

| The banks secured the extra currency 
| they required partly by borrowing at the 
|reserve banks, and partly through an in- 
| crease in Federal reserve holdings of Gove 
/ernment securities and bankers accept- 
}ances. The acceptances which member 
|banks had acquired in larger amounts 





Changes in the status of national banks} than ever before during the easy money 
during the week ended May 9 were an-|period of preceding months provided a 
OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., May 11.—In an |nounced May 11 by the ee of | particularly convenient means for ses 


[the Currency as follows: 


| Application to convert approved: The First 


| National Bank of Ethan, S. Dak., capital 
| $25,000, conversion of the Security State Bank, 
|; Ethan, 8S. Dak. 

Charters issued: 


The First National Bank in Cogwill, Mo., 


capital $30,000; president, John Farmer. 
| First National Bank in Anoka, Minn.. cap- 
ital, $50,000; president, G. L. Hastings; ca- 
shier, T. M. Olsen. 

Change of title: The Peekskill National 
Bank, Peekskill, N. Y., 


National Bank & Trust Company.” 
| Voluntary liquidations: 
| The Day and Night 
| Pikesville, Ky., 


National Bank of 


7, 3931. 
and V. E 
| bank. Absorbed by 


Bank, Pikeville, Ky. 


The First National Bank of New Harmony, 


|Ind, capital $25,000, effective April 26, 1931 


curing funds. The effect of these op- 
erations on the position of the Federal 
| Reserve Bank of New York is indicated 
|by the reserve percentagé which declined 
| from 82.7 on Dec. 10 to 76.0 on Dec. 17, a 
|relatively small change in view of the 
| exceptional demand for funds. 

This whole episode, both in size and 
character, provided a new test of the 
|mechanism of the Federal reserve system, 


to “The Peekskill | though the emergency was exactly the 


; type which the reserve system was de< 
| signed to meet. The framers of the Fed- 


capital $100,000, effective April |@ral Reserve Act were thinking in terms 
Liquidating agents, G. W. Coleman| Of the currency demand at the time of 

Bevins, care of the liquidating | the panic of 1907, a kind of demand which 
the Pikeville National! was approached more nearly this past 


| December than at any previous time in 
| the history of the system. The facilities 


| Liquidating cammittee: Henry Brown. James|of the system were adequate to meet 


D. Wiley and M. A. Perry, all of New Harmony, 


Ind Succeeded by 
|Bank, New Harmony, Ind. 

The First National Bank of Hillyard, Spo- 
|kane, Wash., capital $25,000, effective April 
29, 1931. Liquidating agent, H. B. Smead, 
East 1018 Sharp Avenue, Spokane, Wash. Ab- 


sorbed by United Hillyard Bank, Spokane, 
Wash. 

The First National Bank of Hawkins, Tex., 
capital $30,000, effective April 6, 1931. Ab-| 
sorbed by the First National Bank of Quit- 
} man, Tex 


, The Seward National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of New York, capital $2,000,000, effec- 
tive 3 p. m. (daylight saving time) May 5, 


New Harmony National 


| the 


demand speedily and effectively. 








| 1931. Liquidating committee: Byron E. Hepe 
ler, Arlen G. Swiger and Alexander S. Webb, 
;care of the liquidating bank. Succeeded by 
| the Seward Bank of New York, which ts to 
be merged with the Bank of Manhattan Trust 
Company, New York. The liquidating bank 
has one branch. 

The Citizens National Bank of Irwin, Pa., 
capital $100,000, effective April 11, 1931. Liquie 
| dating committee: Louis 8. Malone, John &, 
| Ridinger, R. P. McClellan and J. B. Cunninge 


{hame, care of the liquidating bank. Abe 


|sorbed by the First National Bank of Irwin, 




























service to consumers, 


in many cases at lower rates; the addition of | 
new customers and the increase in revenues. 


24 states, 2 Canadian 


Provinces, 2 dependencies of the United 
States and 3 foreign countries, the Central 
Public Service System forms a well-integrated 
unit fortified against sectional 
fluctuations in prosperity. 
Steadily it has expanded, 
centering its member com- 
panies in areas where enter- 
prise and population gave solid 
evidence of growth. 

Today the Central Public 
Service Corporation has 
over $323,000,000 in in- 
vested capital, more than 


stockholders, and 


revenue commensurate with 
other major units of the public 
utility industry. 


u are invited to write 


for a 32-page book just off the press. It pre- 
sents tersely the facts, illustrated with some 
interesting charts and statistics, about the 
Central Public Service System. Send for it 


Service Corporation, 


224 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


* P * 
THE CENTRAL PUBLIC SERVICE 
SYSTEM has brought the benefits of modern 
group management to some of the oldest 
public utility successes 7% America 
* 
For many of its old-established public utility | of gas and electric 
companies, the Central Public Service 
System has, through efficient management, 
effected important savings in engineering Extending into 
costs, in materials, in financing, in account- 
ing methods, and in operations generally. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that since 
joining the Central Public 
Service family,a considerable. =(~-———————"—————————— 
number of these companies Central Public Service 
have materially exceeded their Corporation 
successful progress of former q ae. then 
years. @ 65,000 stockholders, dis 
Total 19 30 electric revenue tributed as follows: 
for the companies in the sys- Se sae 
tem has shown an increase Wosern U.S. 17,005 
over the revenue of the same yar U.S. 79449 
? p . &. Possessions 26 
companies for the preceding Foreign 406 
year, although the average @ 28% of stockholders are cu 65,000 
cost to the consumer was oe 
reduced. Purchases of gas peg 
by consumers also were larger 
in 1930. All this in the face Yo 
of the current economic depression. 
In fact, the benefits of effective group 
management have been reflected in many 
phases of the extremely satisfactory progress 
of Central Public Service operating com- to: Central Public 
panies, Notable instances are: the improvement 
CENTRAL PUBLIC SERVICE CORPORATION 
General Offices: bs vag CHICAGO 
x * 


INDEX SERVICE 


Daily Index on Page 2. Weekly Index in every 
Monday issue. Annual Index published after March 


of each year, is ail inclusive. 
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HowNew York’s Hospitals Aid 


Che Anited States Daily 


Authorized Statements Only Are Presented Herein, Being Published Without Comment by The United States Daily 
WASHINGTON, TUESDAY, MAY 12, 1931 


Communities of State 


Increasingly Important Part That Institu- 
tions Play in Welfare Work of Various Lo- 
calities Discussed by Commissioner 


By CLARENCE E. FORD 


Assistant Commissioner, In Charge of Division of Medical Care, Department of Social 
Welfare. State of New York 


institutions and organizations in that it 

receives and cares for all, rich and poor 
alike. The interest of members of the com- 
munity in hospitals is therefore more per- 
sonal since no one knows at any time when 
the hospital doors may open for him because 
of sudden illness or injury. 

+ + 

While in many other charitable activities, 
as, for instance, the care of children, the 
tendency is away from institutions, the care 
of the sick is increasingly carried on in hos- 
pitals. The explanation is that hospitals are 
able to provide the equipment and labora- 
tories so useful in obtaining a diagnosis 
based on scientific data, and the sterilizing 
and operating facilities for such surgical in- 
tervention as may be thought necessary. 

The great number of hospitals is strikingly 
shown by a table of hospital service in the 
United States recently issued by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, which lists more 
than 6,000 hospitals, sanatoriums and allied 
institutions other than those for mental 
cases. In these hospitals about 350,000 per- 
sons received care each day during 1930. 
Hospital beds have more than doubled in 
number since 1909. Approximately 650,000 
babies were born in these hospitals during 
the year. 

It is sometimes stated that, considered as 
a business, hospitals constitute the fifth in- 
dustry in the country with a plant valuation 
in excess of $3,000,000,000 and annual expen- 
ditures which approach $1,000,000,000. Only 
hospitals in receipt of public funds are re- 
quired to report to the New York Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare but these, some 300 
in number, have assets of $360,000,000 a 
spend $70,000,000 a year. 

Now, what do all these hospitals do with 
such tremendous sums of money? They re- 
ceive the sick and injured, give them care 
and treatment and also afford a place where 
diseases may be studied, tests performed and 
medical students instructed. 


Many of the hospitals also provide out- 
patient service for the treatment of those 
able to be about but not having the financial 
resources to enable them to pay the regular 
fees of physicians in private practice. 


7 2 hospital differs from other charitable 


- - 


With the advent of improved highways, 
the general use of the automobile and exten- 
sion of telephone lines to the rural commu- 
nities, each hospital is able to serve a larger 
territory than formerly and it is not too 
much to say that as regards accessibility, 
every locality in New York is near to a hos- 
pital. In many communities the estimated 
desirable minimum of five hospital beds to 


each thousand of the population has been 
reached. 

How much does it cost to maintain each 
patient? On the basis of the latest data 
available for the 168 general hospitals under 
private control reporting to the State De- 
ygartment of Social Welfare, the average cost 
for each day’s care given a patient was $6.28. 
This sum does not include wages paid to spe- 
cial nurses or the fees of attending physi- 
cians, both of which are part of the cost of 
sickness. , 

Of each dollar received by the hospitals 
only 38 cents was contributed by the patients, 
4 cents came from city or other public funds 
and 58 cents from endowments and gifts and 
from miscellaneous receipts. It is therefore 
evident that the amount paid by patients, 
burdensome as it is in individual instances, 
is less than half the sum required by hos- 
pitals in the carrying on of their work. 


+ + 


For whom is this money paid? Out of 
every 100 patients in the private general hos- 
pitals, 80 are paying their own way in whole 
or in part, 9 are supported by public funds 
and 11 cared for at the expense of the hos- 
pital. With reference to the paying patients 
it should be explained that the sum paid per 
day averages $4.12 or approximately two- 
thirds of the average daily cost of each pa- 
tient in this group of hospitals. The main- 
tenance of the free patients, constituting 11 
per cent of the total is, of course, wholly a 
burden on the hospital. In considering the 
public charges some comment should be 
made as to the manner in which patients are 
admitted at public expense. 


In parts of the State there are no public 
general hospitals and all cases except those 
having contagious and infectious diseases are 
cared for in private hospitals. Admission to 
any of these hospitals as a public charge is 
obtained by application to the public welfare 
official of the city if the patient lives in a 
city or to the county welfare official if the 
patient resides outside of a city. In emer- 
gencies, as when a patient is admitted fol- 
lowing an accident, the hospital may obtain 
payment by reporting the case to the proper 
public welfare official within 48 hours. 

While the amount paid to private hospitals 
in this State from public sources is in the 
aggregate a considerable sum, more than 
$3,000,000 a year, the average rate paid for 
each case which is somewhat more than $3 
a day is far below the average cost of main- 
tenance, which exceed $6 a day. It thus ap- 
pears evident that the hospital loses money 
in the care of a large proportion of its pa- 
tients which fact explains the necessity for 
hospital drives, community chest contribu- 
tions and similar efforts to obtain funds. 


Safe Guidance for Navigators 
Value of ‘Coast Pilots’ Described by Specialist 
By LIEUT. COMDR. RICHARD R. LUKENS 


Chief, Coast and Pilot Section, Coast and Geodetic Survey, Department of Commerce 


needs no ‘ntroduction, for it is in such 

constant use that it has often been 
dubbed the “Mariner’s Bible.” To the lands- 
man, however, it is a comparative stranger 
and few people realize the wealth of infor- 
mation contained in the 15 volumes pub- 
lished by the Coast and Geodetic Survey of 
the Department of Commerce, covering the 
coasts and inland routes of the United States 
and its possessions. 


Each volume covers a section of the coasts, 
as, for example, section “‘A” covers the coast 
from the Canadian boundary to Cape Cod, 
and section “B” includes the coast from Cape 
Cod to Sandy Hook. Alaska is covered in 
two volumes, while the Hawaiian Islands are 
described in one. 


While the chart is no doubt the most ap- 
preciated contribution of the Government to 
safe navigation, ‘the Coast Pilot certainly 
ranks next, for it contains a vast fund of 
information that cannot be shown on a 
chart. 


A stranger approaching Boston, for in- 
stance, will see a tall, slender office building 
that forms an unmistakable landmark. He 
turns to the Coast Pilot and under the de- 
scription of Boston he will read “In ap- 
proaching Boston on a clear day, the out- 


T° SEAFARING men, the Coast Pilot 


standing landmark is the Boston Custom- . 


house. It is a tall office building and towers 
above the adjacent buildings.” On the oppo- 
site page he will see a picture of the Custom- 
house and turning to his chart he will find 
the pesition of the tower marked by a dot 
surrounded by a small circle. This then 
forms a point on which he can take bearings 
to determine the ship’s position. 


If the ship master wishes to take a pilot, 
he will find under the caption “Pilots” that 
the pilot boat cruises in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton Light and near-by he will see a table 
showing rates of pilotage and regulations 
governing the same. 


In the appendix are meteorological tables 
showing temperatures, barometric pressures 
and prevailing winds tabulated by months. 
Bridge regulations for lift bridges and an- 
chorage regulations are given and directions 
in the form of compass courses are tabulated 
to assist the mariner in piloting his ship into 
the port. 


The Coast Pilots contain information as to 
naval radiocompass stations, radiobeacons 
established on lightships and lighthouses, 
depth of water in dredged channels and a 
thousand and one other things that the 
navigator must know. 


In most places, sailing directions are based 
on charts compiled from accurate surveys, 
but in parts of Alaska, such as the Aleutian 
Islands and Bering Sea, there are large areas 
where the charts are still based on early 
Russian surveys and explorations. Here the 
Coast Pilot is sometimes more valuable than 
the chart itself, for it gives the courses and 
distances as actually made good by ships 


that have safely sailed over the area. Under 
these conditions, a shipmaster’s best chance 
of safety is to stick as carefully as possible 
to the beaten track. 


In addition to the Coast Pilots, three In- 
side Route Pilots are published: The Coast 
of New Jersey, New York to Key West, and 
Key West to the Rio Grande. These vol- 
umes are accompanied by sets of folded 
charts showing the regular traveled route as 
a red line, but these charts are intended for 
use only as a route map and are not to be 
used as navigational charts. 


By consulting the Inside Route Pilot, the 
navigator or yachtsman can find information 
as to where gasoline, fresh water and sup- 
plies may be purchased and where repairs 
can be made. Sailing directions are given 
for the more difficult sections and informa- 
tion regarding depths of channels and width 
and clearances of bridges is readily found. 
With the help of these Inside Route Pilots 
and the splendid system of aides established 
by the Lighthouse Service, amateur yachts- 
men in greater numbers make the trip from 
New York to Key West and other cruises 
with ease and safety. 


One serious problem faced by the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey is that of keeping the 
pilot volumes up to date. Changes, both 
man-made and natural, are constantly oc- 
curring, and a volume soon requires many 
changes. These are supplied in the form of 
a supplement to each volume, issued once 
per year. The supplement contains the more 
important changes, and is so arranged that 
the various items can be clipped and pasted 
in the proper place in the Pilot. 

About every six years it is necessary to 
get out a new edition and an officer is sent 
to the field to collect the data first hand. 
During this examination he visits every port 
and harbor, interviews pilots, coastwise navi- 
gators, United States Engineer officers and 
obtains from every reliable source informa- 
tion of value to the mariner. Fishermen are 
consulted and this often results in the dis- 
covery of an uncharted rock or shoal. 


_ In Maine lobstermen are constantly search- 
ing for rocky banks on which to plant their 
traps. Cross ranges for the location of such 
spots are handed down from father to son, 
and although he may be unable to read a 
chart, the lobsterman can quickly place his 
boat over the shoal or rock in question. 
Many rocks, dangerous to navigation, have 
been discovered in this manner. Sometimes 
lobstermen regard these rocks as their own 
private ground and will not divulge the loca- 
tion even to a Government officer. Asa gen- 
eral rule, however, all seafaring men are glad 
to furnish what information they are able, 
knowing it will be used for the good of all. 


A particularly valuable feature of the 
Coast Pilot when used as a reference book is 
the index which includes practically every 
geographic feature of the section covered by 
the volume. If one wishes to look up the 
location, say of Sharps Island, Chesapeake 


—— 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


STUDYING WAGES PAID 
WOMEN WAGE EARNERS 


Investigation of Industrial Accidents Also Included in 
Research Activities of Federal Bureau 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of their 


places in the administrative organization. 


tistical Research. 


The present series deals with Sta- 


By MISS MARY ELIZABETH PIDGEON 


Research Director, Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor 


N IMPORTANT part of the research 
A work of the Women’s Bureau lies in 

the presentation of data concerning 
women’s wages and industrial accidents 
to women. Attention may be called to 
three notable reports dealing with wages 
and to a recent bulletin in which acci- 
dents are studied. 


+ + 

A comprehensive study of the develop- 
ment of minimum wage laws in the 
United States included statistics com- 
piled from various official State sources 
as to the cost of living that should rep- 
resent the basis of decrees determining 
the necessary minimum wage. The rates 
set by wage boards for the payment of 
workers in various industries are com- 
pared with the budget figures prepared 
specifically to aid in formulating these 
rates. The budgets or rates announced 
from year to year are-compared with 
what the cost-of-living estimate would 
have been if earlier budgets had been 
raised or lowered in conformity with the 
cost of living index published by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. 


From original field studies made by 
the Women’s Bureau in 13 States, fig- 
ures on the wages paid women in vari- 
ous industries were taken, and a com- 
plete statistical study of the combined 
findings was made, relating these earn- 
ings to the rates paid the women, the 
hours they worked, the extent to which 
earnings were based on timework or 
piecework, and age, nativity, and expe- 
rience of the women receiving various 
amounts. This study included data as 
to 100,967 white and 6,120 Negro women 
in 1,472 factories, stores and laundries. 
For the white women, the medians of 
the week’s earnings—one- half the 
women receiving more, one-half less— 
ranged from $19.13 in Rhode Is]and in 
the peak year of 1920 to $8.35 in Missis- 
sippi in 1924. The highest median earn- 
ings were found in the electrical appli- 
ance and rubber industries, and next 
came the metal, cigar and shoe plants. 
Earnings in cotton manufactures were 
universally low. Earnings ordinarily ran 
higher in general mercantile, lower in 
laundries, than in the manufacturing 
industries taken together. 

+ + 

The piece system of payment was 
markedly predominant in the great 
woman-employing industries, and under 
this system earnings frequently appeared 
to be very irregular. In 10 of the States 
included more than half the women re- 


ported were pieceworkers, in four of 
these over three-fourths being on this 
system. 

An additional research publication of 
the Women’s Bureau deals with wages 
from still another angle, giving a resume 
of material from various available 
sources showing what the wage-earning 
woman contributes to family support. A 
summary of 20 studies showed more 
than half the women contributing their 
entire earnings to their families, and 
less than a tenth contributing nothing. 
A survey of estimated costs of living and 
of material giving the wages of men 
shows that at least in the case of un- 
skilled labor the annual earnings of the 
man generally is not sufficient to main- 
tain a decent standard of living for a 
family without the earnings of an addi- 
tional person, while in many industries 
earnings of men in semiskilled occupa- 
tions are inadequate to maintain their 
families on a reasonable health-and- 
decency level. 

Industrial accidents have claimed con- 
siderable attention by the Women’s Bu- 
reau. A research publication in 1927 
was based on records of 3,285 cases of 
accidents to women in the States of 
Ohio, New Jersey and Wisconsin. Of 
the total number reported, nearly half 
were caused by machinery. In nine 
groups of industries, the accident fre- 
quency rate was 10 and over per 1,000 
women employed, being 20 or more in 
food products, iron and steel, and metal 
goods. The severity rate was greatest in 
the last-mentioned type of machinery. 

+ + 

A MORE fecent bulletin of the Bureau 
“* analyzes the reports on accidents 
made by the various States in the years 
from 1920 to 1927, inclusive. During this 
time only 21 States had published any 
accident figures by sex, and only seven 
of these published a series of such data 
throughout the eight years. 

In regard to the results of the acci- 
dents, the injured women had relatively 
fewer fatalities than had the men, and 
the two sexes had about the same pro- 
portions of permanent total disabilities, 
but in three States women had larger 
percentages of permanent partial dis- 
abilities, the figures being, respectively, 
9.1, 5.1, and 9.4 per cent for women as 
compared to 6.2, 4.4, ahd 9.2 per cent for 
men. In two other States such disabil- 
ities constituted as much as 15.5 and 19.8 
per cent of the total injuries to women, 
the percentages for men in these two 
being 19 and 23.5, respectively. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Statistical Research,” to appear in the 
issue of May 13, Miss Arcadia Near Phillips, Statistician, Women’s Bureau, De- 
partment of Labor, will discuss the statistical problems met by the Bureau in 
seeking information about wage-earning women. 


Work of Illinois Prison Schools 


Results of Efforts to Educate Criminals 
By JOHN TAYLOR 


Principal, Prison School, State of Illinois 


HE prison schools at the State peniten- 

tiary, Women’s prison and Stateville have 

been operating for approximately 18 
months. During this period the intelligence 
ratings and educational needs of every in- 
mate of the old and new prisons have been 
examined. 


Inmates with an education below the re- 
quired standard have been enrolled in the 
schools. Two groups of inmates of higher 
intelligence ratings have been winnowed, 
trained and organized into two effectively 
functioning corps of teachers. ‘Teachers 
and pupils have been adjusted to one an- 
other; and the schools are thoroughly ac- 
complishing the purpose for which they were 
established. 


The schools now handle the correspond- 
ence courses taken by inmates of the prisons. 
A list of the extension courses and fees of 
all universities and trade schools is _ being 
catalogued. Immiates desiring to take corre- 
spondence courses will be given such infor- 
mation and advice as will aid them in select- 
ing courses fitted to their aptitude and edu- 
cation. We are hopefully looking forward to 
an arrangement whereby the University of 
Illinois will give free extension courses to in- 
mates who are without funds but who merit 
some such assistance, 


As part of an educational campaign, we 
plan to send a form letter to every newly 
arrived prisoner. The newcomer, on the day 
of his arrival, is more plastic than at any 
other time. He is more contrite, and more 
amenable to advice that will aid him in qual- 
ifying himself for release. An impression re- 
ceived at this time will endure longer; a 
move in the right direction will carry greater 


Bay, take down section “C,” Sandy Hook to 
Cape Henry, and look in the index where 
Sharps Island will be found on page 222. 
Turning to this page it will be read that 
Sharps Island is near the mouth of Chop- 
tank River on the eastern shore of Chesa- 
peake Bay, 102 miles above the entrance. 
Without the Coast Pilot it is necessary to 
search over charts and maps until the fea- 
ture is found. 


Shipping offices also find the Coast Pilots 
a great help. If a ship is to be sent to Rich- 
mond, Va., the first question that arises is: 
“How much water is there in the James 
River and what are the port facilities?” All 
such information is given in the Coast Pilot. 


momentum; and the study habit, once ac- 
quired, is not easier broken than any other 
habit. In view of these theories, the schools 
propose to work up a form letter detailing 
the advantages of systematic study, and cit- 
ing the tremendous progress in self-improve- 
ment that can be accomplished during the 
time spent in a cell by the prisoner of aver- 
age intelligence. : 


The greater part of the activities of the 
schools, however, is being concentrated upon 
the regularly organized classes at the two 
prisons. 


At present, the 20 inmate teachers have 
charge of 386 pupils. Of these pupils, one 
was himself a schoolmaster in Kwang Tung, 
China, for 20 years. Another is a Negro ex- 
slave who was freed by the Emancipation 
Proclamation. Fourteen pupils respond when 
the name “Williams” is called and 13 answer 
to “Johnson.” There are four brothers in 
school who answer to the name of “Hironi- 
mus.” One pupil signs his papers Skrzakut. 

There are 84 pupils in the first grade, 92 
in the second, 81 in the third and 109 in the 
fourth. The curriculum and textbooks of the 
grades are largely the same as those of par- 
allel grades in the standard grammar school. 


During the past 18 months the intelligence 
ratings and educational needs of 5,605 men 
have been examined. Eight hundred and 
four have been enrolled in the schools. Two 
hundred and fifty-three have been gradu- 
ated. One hundred and sixty-five have been 
excused from attending because of their au- 
tomatic promotion to the Honor Farm, farm 
detail, and being paroled. A few, when it 
seemed advisable, have been permitted trans- 
fers to various details in which there were 
opportunities ‘o acquire manual skill. 


Of the 386 pupils now in classes 278 are 
native born and 108 are of foreign birth. 
Their ages are as follows: Twenty-six are 
from 17 to 20, 196 from 21 to 30, 104 from 31 
to 40, 46 from 41 to 50, 12 from 50 to 60, 1 
between 61 and 70 and 2 are over 70. 

Thirty-eight occupations and trades are 
represented in the enrollment, laborers lead- 
ing with 147. Next in number is farmers, 14, 
and chauffeurs, 13. Thirty-eight per cent of 
the enrollment are serving sentences for rob- 
bery, 14 per cent for murder, 11 per cent for 
burglary and 11 per cent for larceney. The 
remainder of the enrollment are serving sen- 
tences for various crimes. The sentences 
represented in the enrollment in the school 
are from one year to life imprisonment. 
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JAMES MONROE 


President of the United States 1817-1825: 
“A free, virtuous and enlightened people must know 
well the great principles and causes on which their 


happiness depends.” 
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Determining Lawyers’ Duties 
to Clients and to Courts 


Ohio Supreme Court Justice Urges Counsel 
to Conduct Themselves as Officers of Tri- 
bunal Before Which They Practice 


By ROBERT H. DAY 


Judge of the Supreme Court, State of Ohio 


HE American Bar Association, in formu- 

lating the oath which it suggested should 

be administered to all applicants at the 
bar, has with admirable clearness laid down 
principle$ and admonitions outlining the ob- 
ligation and duty of a lawyer. This oath has 
been adopted .in Ohio and ‘is administered to 
all successful applicants for admission to the 
bar. The oath follows: 


“I do solemnly swear that— 

“I will support the Constitution of the 
United States and the Constitution of the 
State of Ohio. 

“I will maintain the respect due to courts 
of justice and judicial officers. d 

“I will not counsel or maintain any suit 
or proceeding which shall appear to me to be 
unjust, nor any defense except such as I be- 
lieve to be honestly debatable under the law 
of the land. ‘ 

“I will employ for the purposes of main- 
taining the causes confided to me such means 
only as are consistent with truth and honor, 
and will never seek to mislead the judge or 
jury by any artifice or false statement of 
fact or law. 

“I will maintain the confidence and pre- 
serve inviolate the secrets of my client, and 
will accept no compensation in connection 
with his business except from him or with 
his knowledge and approval. 

“I will abstain from all offensive person- 
ality, and advance no fact prejudicial to the 
honor or reputation of a witness, unless re- 
quired by the justice of the cause with which 
I am charged. : 

“I will never reject, from any consideration 
personal to myself, the cause of the defense- 
less or oppressed, or delay any man’s cause 
for lucre or malice, so help me, God.” 

There are a few simple precepts that a 
lawyer must observe if he desires to be faith- 
ful to the duty which he owes himself. One 
is the control of his own temper. It is laid 
down of old that “He that ruleth his spirit 
is mightier than he that taketh a city.” 

No lawyer who fails to control his temper 
can ever expect to succeed in the trial of a 
case. The court voom, of all places, is where 
he is under most constant observation, and 
his personal demeanor and self-control must 
be ever his first consideration. 


+ + 

The temptation is often to lose one’s tem- 
per with a witness, and with the court itself 
and with the opponent in the trial; but each 
time a lawyer so far forgets himself as to 
permit his anger to overthrow his better 
judgment, just that moment his client’s in- 
terests suffer and he has failed in his duty 
toward himself. 

No audience ever watched with keener in- 
terest or more critical eye the great actors 
of the world upon the stage than the judge 
and jury view the conduct and demeanor of 
the trial lawyer in the court room. He must 
always have himself under perfect control. 
He should be courteous to court, to counsel, 
and to witness; for when a lawyer is abusive, 
either to his opponent or to a witness, he 
handicaps his own client, because each juror 
puts himself in the position of the witness or 
the opposing lawyer, and, feels the wrath of 
the enraged counsel. Such conduct is peril- 
ous to the client’s cause. 

So I might go on enumerating those at- 
tributes of personal conduct and character 
which lies purely within the lawyer's own 
personality. But above all one point should 
be stressed. I suppose, coming down from 
the annals of the past, beyond even the 
memory of man, has come the raillery that 
has been directed against the lawyer and the 
bar, as to the lawyer's integrity, uprightness 
and honesty. 

Those of us who have studied for the pro- 
fession and been admitted to its portals, 
realize how, above almost any class, we are 
trusted—not only with material wealth, but 
with the secret, the hopes, the ambitions and 
the fears of -ur clients. No class of men 
hold greater confidences than does the legal 
profession, and as a first principle no lawyer 
can be worthy of the name who does not 
wear within his heart the precept of com- 
mon honesty; because within each man 
there is implanted the still, small voice of 
conscience that directs him in what is right 


Trees as Asset to 


and what is wrong. And the duty of the 
lawyer to himself can be best epitomized by 
saying that the keystone of all legal ethics 
is absolute honesty. 

There are two cardinal principles that must 
be adopted by every man ambitious to suc- 
ceed in the profession of the Jaw: One is 
industry and the other is integrity. Without 
these two elemental attributes, success can 
never be attained. 

; 

a lawyer gets a case, no matter 
ous ae nor what kind of case, he should 
first advise himself as fully as may be of the 
facts in the case which he and his client 
believe he will be able to establish; and hav- 
ing marshaled the facts in his mind, then 
say to himself: “Now, what principles of law 
apply to and govern the situation?” and de- 
termine the kind of judgment or decree that 
he will be able to procure. ; : ; 

He should reason the case out in his mind 
from the standpoint of fundamental princi- 
ples that govern the case. He should not 
make a mad rush for the library to see how 
many similar decisions he can find. There 
will be time enough for him to examine 
these after he has first dissected his case, 
settled upon its facts and associated there- 
with the }:gal principles that must govern 
that case; and after having done this, he 
should formulate in his mind the best argu- 
ment that he can by which he would sustain 
his position and accomplish justice for his 
“ lawyer not only has a duty to him- 
self but he also has a duty toward the court. 
Theoretically, the lawyer is the officer of the 
court, entrusted by his clients with the privi- 
lege and opportunity, as an officer of the 
court, of presenting his client's cause. Sit- 
ting upon the bench, the judge sees many 
kinds of lawyers, and each from his ovn 
viewpoint is measured by the judge as to the 
duties which he performs as an officer of the 

+ 

“oirst, there is the technical lawyer, who 
strains at the gnat and swallows the camel; 
who can see the knothole on the barn but 
cannot see the barn, and who is more par- 
ticular about getting error into the court's 
record upon some extremely technical point 
than he is in the securing of his client's 
rights. Such a lawyer, while versed in the 
practice, seldom serves his client's interests 
as successfully as he who views legal ques- 
tions from. a broader and more general 
standpoint. Technically serves its purposes. 
It should not, however, be permitted to in- 
terfere with the ends of justice, simply for 
technicality’s sake. 

Second, there is the lawyer who knows 
more than the court, the jury, fellow law- 
yers, or the entire body of the law put to- 
gether. He struts through the courts, with 
an air of self-satisfaction and perfection of 
pose that is only surpassed by the contempt 
in which really learned lawyers hold him. 

Third, there is the lazy, procrastinating 
lawyer, who is never ready, never prepared, 
and who expects the court to look up the 
law for him and trusts to luck and good 
fortune to mislead the jury, twisting the evi- 
dence, and riding to success, if possible, on 
the lucky turn of the wheel of fortune; too 
indolent himself to investigate the law or to 
look up the details of his case; an abomina- 
tion to the courts, and of worse than no 
service to his clients. 

Fourth, there comes the lawyer whose only 
thought is of fees and gain; to get money 
into his purse, no matter by what means; 
who squeezes his client dry by a retaining 
fee, gets him into court, keeps him there as 
long as possible, wheedling money from him 
at every legal turn and, in the end, leaving 
him like a squeezed lemon. Such a man is 
not only no credit to himself but is a dis- 
grace to the paren. 


Then there is the lawyer of high ideals, 
who is conscious of his duties to the court, 
to opposing counsel, to witnesses and to his 
client; courteous, fair, upright and reliable. 
It is this type of lawyer that brings credit 
and honor to the legal profession. \ 

Judge Day will continue his discus- 
sion of the duties of a lawyer in the 
issue of May 13. 


Property Owner 


Benefits Derived from Investment Outlined 


By HENRY 


Assistant Chief, Bureau of Research and In 
Commonw 


T IS the season of the year when the green 
I is returning to the trees. The sun 1S 
warmer; the air is more balmy; nature 1S 
reawakening from -her slumber, and all 
hearts are happy. As the green leaves un~- 
fold we fairly feel their freshness, we are full 
of enthusiasm, our love of nature is stimu- 
lated, our interest in the trees roused. Bil- 
lions of tiny buds, which but a few days 480 
excited little interest, are bursting into leaf 
and blossom.’ The trees hold the stage be- 
fore our eyes, and the thoughts in our minds, 
as nothing else does. We are reminded that 
it would be a pretty barren world without 
them. 


Within recent years we have observed & 
substantial and increasing interest in the 
shade and ornamental trees of the home 
grounds and municipalities. We regard this 
as a promising sign, It is, on the one hand, 
a manifestation of the growing interest in 
nature and beauty in modern life, and on the 
other, a phase of that’ progressive citizenship 
which is everywhere the order of the day. 

A treeless community lacks the friendly 
touch. Inviting trees, well selected, artfully 
arranged, and carefully cared for, mark & 
community with worth-while civic pride. 

Nothing makes a more lasting impression 
upon the visitor to a commumity than tree- 
lined streets, tree-dotted lawns, and public 
buildings set off by beautiful trees. 

There is probably no material investment 
that the home owner can make, next to the 
necessaries of life, that means so much with 


B. PHILLIPS 
ormation, Department of Forests and Waters, 
ealth of Pennsylvania 


so little outlay, as the planting of trees on 
i erty. 
es of our home grounds, our town 
and city streets, provide not only shade that 
is blessed but present pictures that are beau- 
tiful and restful. They help to purify the 
air by taking up the carbon dioxide gas 
breathed out by man and animals, and add- 
ing to the supply of healthy oxygen so neces- 
sary to human life. Through evaporation of 
vast quantities of moisture they are a valu- 
able asset in “cooling the atmosphere. This 
process is most active in the hot days of 
Summer when its influence is most bene- 
a States Senator Royal Copeland, 
formerly Commissioner of Health of New 
York City, says to us, “Everybody should be 
a good friend of the woods. Good health is 
to be had by walking under the trees. Good 
eyesight is to be developed by gazing into 
their branches. Good thoughts will be cul- 
tivated by the calm and peace of the forest. 
What Dr. Copeland says about the trees of 
the forest is also true of the community that 
abounds with shade trees. 
We observe that people who have an in- 
terest in the planting and cultivation of 
trees, invariably share this interest in pro- 
tecting the woodlands that beautify our 
mountain sides, and are, therefore, alert to 
the danger of fire in the woods. The same 
love for trees that inspires us to plant trees 
on the home grounds, prompts us to protect 
them in the woodlands. Interest in the trees 
of the home is regarded as the best kind of 
insurance to keep our forests safe from fire. 





